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LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURALISTS1  UNION 
PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

delivered  in  Lincoln  on  9  March  1985  by 
E  J  Redshaw 

BASTON  FEN;  ITS  ORIGINS  AND  WILDLIFE 


Introduction 


Washlands  have  been  a  source  of  fascination  and  interest  to  me  since  the  early 
1950s  when  I  started  birdwatching  and  recording  plants  and  animals  on  the  Welland 
Washes.  In  those  days,  prior  to  the  onset  of  intensive  agriculture,  the  1020 
hectares  of  Cowbit  and  Crowland  Washes  were  still  a  naturalist's  paradise.  Up 
to  six  pairs  of  garganey  bred  annually,  and  a  pair  of  black-tailed  godwits  app¬ 
eared  most  summers  and  may  have  bred.  About  60  pairs  of  redshank,  50  pairs  of 
whinchats,  and  360  pairs  of  yellow  wagtails  were  censused  in  the  summer  of  1953, 
the  grey  partridge  was  a  "fairly  common  resident"  and  between  3000  and  4000 
golden  plovers  were  present  during  most  winters.  By  contrast  goosanders  were 
scarce  winter  visitors  on  the  R  Welland,  seldom  providing  more  than  two  birds 
each  year,  and  tufted  ducks  on  the  river  peaked  in  the  region  of  30  to  40  birds 
and  were  extremely  scarce  as  breeding  birds.  Thirteen  species  of  dragonflies 
were  known  from  the  washes,  including  the  rare  Lestes  dryas ,  and  the  now  scarce 
Coenagrion  pulchellum  which  then  was  quite  common.  The  wide  variety  of  fenland 
plants  included  lady's  smock  ("very  common"),  water  violet  ("common"),  frogbit 
("common"),  and  flowering  rush  ("frequent"). 

In  the  years  1959-1961  "improvements"  were  carried  out  to  the  drainage  of  the 
washes,  and  many  species-rich  dykes  and  ponds  were  infilled  with  spoil  and  lev¬ 
elled.  Partial  flooding  (there  had  been  no  extensive  flooding  since  1950), 
grazing  and  hay  cropping  became  a  memory,  and  the  land  was  ploughed  and  turned 
over  to  intensive  agriculture,  producing  rich  crops  of  cereals,  sugar  beet  and 
bulbs.  Water  levels  were  further  reduced  in  1967  when  a  new  pumping  station  was 
built  near  Brotherhouse  Bar. 

With  the  cessation  of  regular  extensive  flooding  the  Lincolnshire  Skating  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  to  find  another  venue  for  traditional  fenland  ice-skating  and  the 
associated  championships.  After  using  Grimsthorpe  Lake  for  two  or  three  seasons 
it  was  decided  that,  due  to  the  depth  of  the  lake,  this  site  was  not  really  suit¬ 
able  for  an  activity  that  attracted  considerable  public  participation.  Following 
negotiations  with  Mr  D  Miles,  the  Engineer  to  the  Deeping  Fen  Internal  Drainage 
Board,  arrangements  were  made  for  part  of  the  old  Counter  Drain  Washes  at  Baston 
Fen  to  be  flooded  during  the  winter  months.  Controlled  annual  flooding  of  these 
washlands,  which  were  still  under  permanent  grass,  started  in  1962  and  provided 
a  safe,  shallow,  quickly  freezing  body  of  water. 

In  1967  Mr  A  H  Smith,  secretary  of  the  County  Trust's  Spalding  Area  Group,  was 
informed  by  Mr  Miles  that  the  Drainage  Board  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  wash- 
land  for  use  as  a  nature  reserve.  Following  negotiations  the  Lincolnshire  Trust 
for  Nature  Conservation  bought  the  freehold  of  26.5  hectares  of  washland  and 
borrowpits,  and  was  given  the  herbage  rights  on  a  further  10  hectares  of  banks 
adjoining  the  R  Glen  and  Counter  Drain.  The  sale  reserved  the  Drainage  Board's 
right  to  use  the  land  as  a  flood-relief  reservoir  in  times  of  need,  and  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  land  would  never  be  used  for  arable  farming.  Both  conditions 
were  compatible  with  the  Trust's  management  objectives. 
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General  Description 


The  Baston  Fen  Washes  are  situated  4.75  kilometres  south  east  of  Bourne  and 
4  kilometres  north  east  of  Baston  in  South  Lincolnshire,  ( NGR  TF/121164  to  145177), 
and  span  the  South  Kesteven  peat  fens  on  a  SW-NE  axis.  The  washes  are  located  bet¬ 
ween  the  R  Glen  and  the  Counter  Drain.  The  maximum  length  of  the  reserve  is  2.85 
km,  with  an  average  width  across  the  washes  of  175  metres.  The  Baston  Washes  are 
the  only  remaining  undrained  portion  of  the  Counter  Drain  Washes,  which  during  the 
early  18th  century  extended  from  the  Gravel  Drain  in  Baston  parish  eastwards  along¬ 
side  the  R  Glen  to  Dozens  Bank  in  Pinchbeck  parish.  Land  levels  on  the  reserve 
fall  eastwards  from  4  metres  to  1.5  metres  above  Ordnance  Datum  (OD),  and  the 
washes  are  in  the  region  of  60  cm  higher  than  the  adjoining  arable  farmland.  The 
banks  of  the  R  Glen  provide  the  highest  physical  feature  at  6.1  m  OD ,  and  these 
are  due  to  be  raised  by  about  one  metre  during  the  course  of  river  bank  improve¬ 
ments  in  1985. 

The  soils  are  organic,  being  peaty  with  local  mixing  of  clay  due  to  former 
cultivation,  and  are  classified  as  Organic  Loam  by  ADAS.  Top  soil  pH  ranges  from 
7.6  on  the  lowest  wash  to  6.2  at  the  highest  end  and  reflects  the  extent  of  flood¬ 
ing  by  the  calcareous  waters  of  the  R  Glen.  The  brown  gravelly  loams  alongside 
the  Slipe  at  the  western  end  of  the  reserve  produce  pH  7.9  soils.  Annual  rainfall 
varies  from  47  to  60  cm  (1967  to  1983)  based  on  local  recordings. 

Since  the  drainage  of  the  Welland  Washes,  Baston  Fen  has  become  the  sole  ex¬ 
ample  of  unploughed  washland  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1968  was  scheduled  as  a  Site 
of  Special  Scientific  Interest  by  the  Nature  Conservancy.  The  reserve  is  "an  ex¬ 
ample  of  fen  grassland  on  alkaline  peat,  subject  to  impeded  drainage  and  seasonal 
flooding,  together  with  associated  peat  pools,  borrowpits  and  ditches  containing 
an  aquatic  and  transitional  flora  scarce  or  localised  elsewhere  in  Lincolnshire". 
Also  the  reserve  "is  an  important  site  for  fenland  birds  and  the  only  washland  in 
the  county  still  subject  to  regular  flooding".  In  "A  Nature  Conservation  Review" 
Baston  Fen  is  erroneously  described  as  "the  last  remaining  area  of  Cowbit  Wash". 
In  the  Review  the  reserve  is  allocated  Grade  2  SSSI  status  by  virtue  of  its  neutral 
grassland  (washland)  plant  associations  and  is  a  key  site  of  national  importance, 
complementary  to  the  Grade  1  Ouse  Washes  site  which  is  of  international  importance. 
With  a  return  to  grassland  and  maintenance  of  a  high  water-table  it  is  likely  that 
parts  of  the  Nene  Washes,  now  managed  by  the  RSPB ,  will  attain  Grade  1  status. 
The  location  of  the  various  Welland  and  Glen  washlands  are  shown  in  Fig  1.  Details 
of  size,  land  use  and  flooding  history  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Origins,  Drainage  and  Land  Use 


The  drift  deposits  in  the  South  Kesteven  Fens  consist  of  interdigitating  beds 
of  peats,  clays  and  silts.  The  general  stratigraphic  succession  is  of  glacial 
tills  and  gravels  on  a  Jurassic  clay  bed,  overlain  by  the  Lower  Peat  which  was 
formed  between  5500  and  3000  years  BC .  Above  this  is  the  blue-grey  Fen  or  "buttery 
Clay,  laid  down  during  a  marine  transgression  which  brought  sea  water  and  marine 
deposits  virtually  to  the  fenland  edge.  Regression  followed  about  2200  BC ,  and 
the  Fen  Clay  was  initially  covered  with  lacustrine  silty-clays  followed  by  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Peat.  To  the  east  of  Baston  Fen  this  peat  was,  in  turn,  covered 
by  the  marine  transgression  which  laid  down  the  clays  and  silts  on  which  Romano- 
British  settlement  took  place. 

The  Lower  Peat  at  Baston  Fen  is  very  coarse  and  woody  at  its  base,  but  is  more 
finely  structured  in  its  upperlayers  due  to  the  presence  of  Phragmi tes  stems.  At 
the  western  end  of  the  reserve  this  early  peat  lies  directly  on  glacial  or  terrace 
gravels,  but  at  the  eastern  end  the  gravels  are  replaced  by  Boulder  Clay.  The  best 
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Fig.  1.  Locations  of  the  R.  Glen  and 
R.  Welland  washlands 
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preserved  section  of  the  peat  layers  occurs  under  the  Counter  Drain  bank  where  the 
peat  has  been  protected  from  oxydation  and  dessication.  Here  the  bed  of  the  Lower 
Peat  is  at  -2.25  metres  0D  with  a  surface  level  at  -1.0  metre.  Above  this  there 
are  about  2.0  metres  of  estuarine  and  lacustrine  clays,  the  former  containing 
shells  of  Scrobicularia  plana  and  the  latter  brown  silty-clay  containing  remains 
of  Phragmites .  The  Upper  Peat  is  located  between  1.0  and  2.0  metres  0D .  The  Upper 
Peat  on  the  reserve  contains  roots  and  trunks  of  oak  at  the  western  end  of  the 
washes  and  yew  at  the  eastern  end.  Remains  of  silver  birch  and  alder  have  also 
been  found.  Pollen  analysis  indicates  that  the  final  vegetation  on  the  peat  during 
the  Romano-British  period  consisted  of  developing  alder  carr  mixed  with  willow 
species  and  silver  birch. 


Table  1 

The  Welland  and  Glen  Washlands 

River 

Washland 

Approx 

O 

Land  Use 

Flooding  History 

Welland 
(Maxey  Cut) 

Maxey  Meadows 
(Helpston,  Etton  & 
Maxey  washes) 

110 

Arable 

Last  flooded  c  1960 

Glinton  Meadows 
(Northborough  & 
Glinton  washes) 

62 

Arable 

last  flooded  c  1960 

Welland 

Peakirk  or 
Newborough  Wash 

72 

Arable 

Last  flooded  c  1950 

Crowland  High  Wash 

150 

Arable 

Last  flooded  c  1950 

Crowland  Low  Wash 

&  Fodder  Lots 

270 

Arable 

Last  flooded  c  1950 

Cowbit  Wash 

520 

98%  Arable 
2%  grass 

Last  flooded  (partial 
only)  c  1957 

Glen 

(Counter  Drain  Washes) 

Baston  Fen  Washes 

32 

12%  Arable 
88%  marsh  & 
rough  grass 

20  ha  flooded 
annually 

Deeping  Fen  Washes 
(Tongue  End  Washes) 

142 

Arable 

Last  flooded  c  1947 

Guthram  Wash 

93 

Arable 

Reclaimed  c  1775 

Pinchbeck  Fen  Wash 

271 

Arable 

Reclaimed  c-  1775 

The  destruction  of  the  peat  started  in  the  early  12th  century  when  a  Royal 
Charter  was  issued  for  the  disafforestation  of  the  fens  in  South  Kesteven  and 
Holland.  By  the  mid  17th  century  early  drainage  schemes  and  improvements  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  such  as  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  peat,  heralded  a  major  on¬ 
slaught.  However  in  1665  a  Colonel  Dodson  recorded  that  the  Holland  siltlands  were 
still  about  1.8  metres  lower  than  the  peatfens,  confirming  statements  made  by 
Dugdale  about  1660.  Improvements  in  fen  drainage,  with  the  introduction  of  wind- 
pumps  c  1700,  steam  driven  pumps  c  1825  and  diesel  and  electric  pumps  in  the  20th 
century  allowed  increasing  accessibility  for  cultivation,  assisted  by  the  advent 
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of  the  steam-plough.  This  changed  the  structure  of  the  peatfen  with  increasing 
rapidity  until  the  present  time  when  the  only  substantial  relict  of  the  Upper  Peat 
is  in  the  Bourne  and  Thurlby  Fens  and  in  the  Baston  Fen  Washes.  Even  now,  due  to 
more  efficient  drainage,  the  peat  in  Bourne  South  Fen  and  Thurlby  Fen  is  shrinking 
at  the  rate  of  30  cm  in  10  years,  and  is  comparable  with  the  peat  shrinkage  at  the 
Holme  Post  in  the  Holme  Fen  NNR. 

The  Chronicles  of  Crowland,  reputedly  written  by  Ingulph  in  the  11th  century 
claimed  that  "there  is  in  the  middle  of  Britain  a  hideous  fen  of  huge  bigness  - 
oft  times  clouded  with  moist  and  dark  vapours,  having  within  it  divers  islands  and 
woods  as  also  crooked  and  winding  rivers".  It  is  now  believed  that  the  Chronicles 
were  fabricated  about  1390.  However,  the  statements  made  about  the  condition  of 
the  fens  were  probably  true  at  the  time  or  within  recallable  memory.  Early  in  the 
17th  century  Camden  stated  that  Deeping  Fen  "is  the  deepest  of  all  this  fenn 

country  and  the  very  receptacle  of  many  waters .  much  below  the  bed  of  the  R 

Glen" . 


In  1600  Thomas  Lovell  was  granted  a  concession  by  Elizabeth  I  to  drain  the 
Deeping  and  adjoining  fens  within  five  years.  The  work  proved  to  be  a  failure  and 
in  1632  a  Decree  of  the  Court  of  Sewers  confirmed  on  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  others 
(the  Adventurers)  the  concession  for  draining  Deeping  Fen.  The  works  were  to  in¬ 
clude  the  cutting  of  the  Counter  or  Slaker  Drain  to  ease  the  waters  of  the  R  Glen. 
In  the  original  drainage  works  the  drain  extended  from  a  slaker  (sluice-gate)  in 
the  Glen  bank  near  to  the  Gravel  Drain  corner,  to  Dovehirne  (Dozens)  Bank  in  Pinch¬ 
beck  Fen,  and  the  construction  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  about  1640.  How¬ 
ever  in  1642  Vermuyden  observed  that  the  overflowing  of  the  Glen  banks  and  the  flow 
of  water  from  the  slakers  frequently  drowned  Deeping  Fen. 

By  1664  the  Adventurers  were  charged  to  make  Deeping  Fen  "firm  and  depastur¬ 
able  for  cattle  at  all  times  of  the  year",  except  for  the  area  of  the  washes  which 
were  to  be  left  "for  lakes  and  sykes  for  the  receipt  of  waters".  The  1664  Deeping 
Fen  Drainage  Act  made  provison  for  the  taking  of  earth  up  to  "six  score  Foot  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  Glen  bank  for  the  repair  of  same".  This  land  which  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  river  bank  and  the  Adventurers'  Dyke  has  been  used  as  a  borrowpit  ever 
since,  and  provided  material  for  the  1950  bank  reconstruction.  A  division  bank 
was  laid  across  the  washes  in  Pinchbeck  South  Fen  in  1775,  when  the  Counter  Drain 
was  re-aligned  to  the  present  outfall  at  Pode  Hole,  and  the  Pinchbeck  Washes  were 
then  drained.  The  Deeping  or  Tongue  End  Washes  were  last  flooded  in  1947  and  were 
then  permanently  drained  for  cultivation.  The  Baston  Fen  Washes  are  now  the  only 
regularly  flooded  remnant  of  this  once  extensive  washland.  Today  the  Counter  Drain 
is  the  vital  artery  which  keeps  the  Baston  Fen  peat  saturated,  whilst  the  R  Glen 
provides  water  for  winter  flooding  between  early  December  and  early  March  each 
year.  The  old  Adventurers'  Dyke,  runs  the  length  of  the  reserve  and  regular  main¬ 
tenance  is  essential  for  the  conservation  of  the  fenland  fauna  and  flora.  The 
water  level  in  the  Counter  Drain  is  very  stable  at  about  1.4  metres  0D ,  though 
heavy  rainfall  over  the  catchment  area  can  soon  raise  the  level  to  1.7  metres  which 
causes  flooding  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  washes.  Originally  the  washes  were  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  excess  flood  water  released  from  the  R  Glen,  now  they  serve  a  sim¬ 
ilar  purpose  for  the  Counter  Drain.  As  levels  in  the  drain  fall,  so  the  water  on 
the  washes  decants  back  in  to  the  drain. 

The  earliest  known  occupation  by  man  was  found  at  the  western  end  of  the  re¬ 
serve  where,  after  the  river  bed  had  been  dredged  in  March  1977,  three  rims  of  un¬ 
glazed  Nene  Valley  ware  (early  3rd  century)  were  found  in  the  gravel,  together  with 
red  deer  jawbones,  mussel  shells  (Mytilus  sp )  and  a  bronze  ring.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  course  of  the  R  Glen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reserve  was  laid  out 
in  Roman  times,  it  is  certain  that  its  present  course  dates  at  least  from  the  12th 
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century.  By  1332  there  are  records  that  hay  and  rushes  were  being  harvested  and 
turves  dug  in  the  fen,  whilst  in  1685  the  fen  commons  at  Baston  had  been  divided 
into  "severals"  to  particular  owners  for  grazing  and  peat  cutting.  The  cutting 
of  peat  in  the  area  was  still  a  recent  memory  in  1838  when  the  Rev  Dodsworth  re¬ 
corded  several  notable  fen  plant  species  from  "the  trenches"  in  Bourne  South  Fen. 

From  about  1630  a  hamlet  called  Westcote  existed  in  the  compartment  now  known 
as  the  Mill  Close.  The  low  wash  served  the  agricultural  requirements  of  the 
community,  and  peat  appears  to  have  been  dug  on  the  reserve,  for  fuel,  as  recently 
as  the  early  20th  century.  Before  1914  the  low  wash  was  producing  grain  which  was 
ground  in  a  brick  windmill  in  the  Mill  Close.  The  hamlet  also  contained  eight 
cottages,  a  bakery  and  a  smithy,  and  there  was  a  wharf  on  the  riverside  for  loading 
grain  or  flour  into  barges  for  transport  to  Bourne  or  Pinchbeck.  The  mill  fell 
into  disuse  soon  after  1914  when  the  sails  blew  off  in  a  gale,  and  the  hamlet  be¬ 
came  deserted  about  1920,  the  washes  then  reverted  to  pasture.  In  1963  part  of 
the  high  wash  was  ploughed  and  root  crops  grown  for  two  seasons,  after  which  the 
land  was  put  back  to  grass. 

Since  1965  all  the  washes  have  been  used  for  cattle  or  sheep  grazing,  or  for 
hay  cropping.  Grazing  is  carried  out  between  early  May  and  early  November,  and 
stocking  densities  are  usually  two  head  of  cattle  per  hectare  or  six  head  of  sheep, 
which  contributes  to  a  well  structured  herbage  layer  suitable  for  ground  nesting 
birds.  A  reduction  in  grazing  intensity,  without  hay-cropping,  results  in  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  grassland  and  an  increase  in  coarse  tussock  grasses  and  rushes. 

The  Habitats  and  Botanical  Interest 


Washes  are  traditional  fenland  meadow  systems  associated  with  17th  century 
flood  relief  schemes,  and  as  such  the  diversity  of  habitats  is  limited  by  the  func¬ 
tional  use  of  the  land  for  holding  excess  floodwater  in  winter.  Typical  habitats 
have  developed  from  seasonal  rough  grazings  and  hay-cropping,  and  from  the  water¬ 
courses  which  have  been  maintained  for  field  boundaries  and  for  drainage.  Blocks 
of  osier  were  maintained  in  a  coppice  rotation  to  provide  raw  material  for  basket¬ 
making,  eel  pots,  hurdles  or  screens  and  for  making  clothes  pegs,  and  pits  were 
dug  to  provide  soil  for  river  bank  repairs.  Occasionally  pollarded  crack  willows 
indicated  where  willow  posts  had  been  dug  into  the  ground  for  fencing  or,  less  fre¬ 
quently,  for  moorings,  and  had  subsequently  grown  into  trees.  Willow  staves  were 
also  used  as  causeway  markers,  and  as  they  grew  were  pollarded  to  reduce  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  overturning  when  root  systems  were  waterlogged.  Ungrazed  and  unmanaged 
grassland  deteriorated  to  rushy  meadows  with  tussock  forming  grasses,  or  to  water- 
grass  or  sedge  swamp  depending  on  the  level  of  the  water-table.  Generally  the  imp¬ 
ression  was  of  wild,  open  grasslands  separated  by  dykes,  and  with  the  occasional 
group  of  old  willows  or  strips  of  osier  and  sallow  scrub.  At  Baston  Fen  management 
objectives  are  related  to  maintaining  these  habitats. 

Grassland 


The  grasslands  are  separated  into  three  washes,  all  with  differing  types  of 
management  and  flora.  The  low  wash  covers  6.5  hectares  and  can  be  classed  as  tall 
grass  washland,  with  reed  sweet-grass,  reed  canary-grass,  and  greater  and  lesser 
pond  sedge  being  co-dominant.  Under  regular  hay-making  and  grazing  regimes  these 
species  give  way  to  a  flora  more  akin  to  wet  meadow  grassland  with  meadow  and  marsh 
foxtail  grasses.  As  the  coarse  herbage  is  replaced  by  finer  leaved  species  botan¬ 
ical  variety  changes  and  includes  purple  loosestrife,  water  mint,  meadowsweet, 
creeping  jenny,  marsh  bedstraw  and  silverweed.  Areas  left  bare  by  late  spring 
flooding  are  colonised  by  creeping  cinquefoil,  and  amphibious  bistort  may  survive 
into  late  summer. 
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Fig.  2.  The  Baston  Fen  washes 
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When  the  wash  is  not  cut  for  hay,  and  the  only  management  is  by  cattle  grazing 
from  May  to  October,  the  suppressed  tussocks  of  tufted  hair-grass  and  hard  rush 
are  released,  and  the  vegetation  becomes  more  coarse.  Removal  of  grazing  and  hay¬ 
making  influences  create  a  dramatic  change.  The  pond-sedges  and  reed  sweet-grass 
colonies  expand  rapidly,  especially  in  wet  summers,  and  there  is  an  increase  in 
purple  loosestrife.  Invasive  species  into  this  habitat  include  greater  water- 
plantain,  yellow  iris,  water  forgetmenot  and  common  spikerush.  With  continued 
summer  flash  flooding  over  more  than  one  season  the  grassland  starts  to  be  invaded 
by  bullrush  and  a  wider  variety  of  rushes  and  sedges.  Permanent  shallow  floods 
are  colonised  by  amphibious  bistort,  with  celery-leaved  buttercup  round  the  mar¬ 
gins.  For  several  years  in  the  early  1970s  the  pond  sedge/reed  grass  herbage  was 
cut  in  November  with  an  Allen  scythe,  and  the  cut  material  was  left  on  the  ground 
to  rot.  The  result  of  this  management  was  that  the  coarser  species  continued  to 
expand  to  the  detriment  of  the  wet  meadow  species.  It  is  believed  that  this  form 
of  management  was  the  main  factor  responsible  for  the  loss  of  marsh  arrow-grass 
on  the  low  wash.  Recovery  of  a  more  varied  flora  was  effected  only  after  two  to 
three  seasons  of  hay-cropping  and  grazing. 

The  middle  wash,  covering  5.7  hectares,  is  subject  to  the  same  hay-making  and 
grazing  regime  as  the  low  wash.  However,  the  general  texture  of  the  grassland  is 
much  finer  with  more  creeping  jenny,  marsh  bedstraw,  water  mint  and  meadowsweet. 
Also  ladies  smock  is  present,  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  foxtails,  and  much 
smaller  colonies  of  reed  sweet-grass  and  greater  pond  sedge.  The  low  bank  separat¬ 
ing  the  low  and  middle  washes  appears  to  have  a  settling  pond  effect  on  the  low 
wash  during  flooding,  and  nutrients  and  silt  from  the  R  Glen  settle  out  before  the 
water  decants  over  the  bank  onto  the  middle  wash.  This  is  believed  to  account  for 
the  less  luxuriant  growth  of  tall  herbs  on  the  middle  wash.  Occasional  low  density 
grazing  and  lack  of  hay-making  promotes  growth  of  lesser  pond  sedge  (which  is  ex¬ 
tensive  on  parts  of  this  wash),  hard  rush  and  tufted  hair-grass.  Grazing  on  both 
washes  is  carried  out  with  cattle,  either  cows  with  calves  or  bullocks.  Both 
washes  are  usually  flooded  annually  from  early  December.  Water  is  let  off  the 
middle  wash  in  early  March  but  some  is  retained  on  the  low  wash  until  mid  April. 

The  high  wash  with  8.8  hectares  is  the  largest  of  the  three  washland  units, 
and  agriculturally  contains  medium  to  good  quality  grassland,  part  of  which  was 
resown  with  a  rye  grass/white  clover  mix  in  1965.  Botanically  this  is  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  reserve,  and  there  has  been  some  invasion  by  creeping  and 
spear  thistle,  and  ragwort  which  have  to  be  controlled  as  they  are  agricultural 
weeds.  Compared  with  the  other  two  washes  the  high  wash  is  relatively  well  drained 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  especially  in  the  western  two  thirds  which 
overlays  gravel  soils.  From  early  December  to  late  February  the  eastern  third  of 
this  wash  is  subject  to  shallow  controlled  flooding.  In  this  area,  where  the 
tenant  has  excluded  grazing  for  18  months  and  there  has  been  no  hay-cropping,  the 
turf  has  reverted  to  extremely  coarse  grassland  with  a  dominance  of  tufted  hair- 
grass,  hard  rush  and  couch  grass.  Drastic  measures  with  a  tractor  and  swipe, 
followed  by  sheep  grazing  are  needed  to  restore  the  structure  and  encourage  the 
shorter  more  palatable  grasses,  which  prior  to  cessation  of  grazing  were  attracting 
good  numbers  of  wigeon  and  teal.  Figure  3  shows  the  succession  of  wet  grassland 
species  under  different  types  of  management. 

The  River  Glen  bank  supports  a  variety  of  grassland  herbs  and  ruderal  species 
depending  upon  the  type  of  management.  Where  grazing  densities  are  light  the  bank 
produces  an  abundance  of  teazels  and  cruciferous  plants,  and  in  some  years  there 
are  large  stands  of  hemlock  which  exclude  most  other  plant  species.  Plants  reg¬ 
ularly  found  on  the  bank  include  common  poppy,  cow  parsley,  weld,  and  common 
mallow,  whilst  creeping  thistle  and  nettle  become  dominant  in  some  sections.  Horse 
radish  is  found  on  the  bank  adjacent  to  the  former  hamlet  in  Mill  Close.  Where 
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grazing  is  more  intense  nettle,  thistle  and  hemlock  are  reduced,  mainly  due  to 
trampling  while  the  growth  is  still  young,  and  broad-leaved  plaintain  appears  to¬ 
gether  with  common  chickweed,  creeping  buttercup,  barren  brome  and  ragwort.  The 
bank  suffers  from  periodic  disturbance  due  to  river  dredging  and  weed-cutting  op¬ 
erations,  and  the  cut  material  together  with  silt  is  dragged  up  onto  the  bank  sides 
and  left  to  rot.  It  is  from  these  dredgings  that  new  plant  species  are  sometimes 
found.  Often  they  are  present  for  only  one  or  two  seasons  before  they  disappear. 
Consequently  they  do  not  permanently  enhance  the  floral  diversity  of  the  reserve. 


Fig  3 
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The  ungrazed  section  of  the  river  bank  alongside  the  Slipe  allows 
hawthorn,  elder  and  some  blackthorn  scrub  to  develop,  whilst  ash  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  pioneer  tree  species.  Patches  of  bramble  are  also  found  in  this  area,  and 
with  briars  create  a  tangle  under  which  rabbits  burrow  and  cause  problems  with  bank 
maintenance.  Consequently  Anglian  Water  have  to  periodically  remove  all  but  the 
larger  bushes  and  trees  in  order  to  control  the  rabbits  and  stop  up  the  burrows. 
Dead  elms  are  present  along  the  southern  boundary. 

Elsewhere  on  the  reserve  scrub  is  dominated  by  Salix  species,  mostly 
of  sallow  (grey  willow  and  hybrids)  and  osier.  The  site  of  the  former  hamlet  in 
the  Mill  Close  is  known  locally  as  "the  garden",  and  was  dominated  by  nettles, 
creeping  thistle  and  hemlock  when  the  reserve  was  acquired.  Vigorous  scything  and 
mowing  have  reduced  the  amount  of  thistles  and  hemlock.  However,  the  nettle  beds 
remain,  and  sections  are  cut  in  June  or  July  to  promote  new  tender  growth  on  which 
nymphalid  butterfly  larvae  feed.  Mature  trees  in  "the  garden"  include  "feral" 
plum,  hybrid  black  poplar,  and  crack  willow,  with  younger  ash,  sycamore,  silver 
birch,  bird  cherry  and  alder.  A  small  area  of  elder  scrub  has  been  supplemented 
with  osier  and  more  crack  willow,  which  are  coppiced  or  pollarded  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  nesting  sites  for  birds.  The  Salix  scrub  is  also  rich  in  invertebrates. 

In  1967  Woolley's  Holt  was  a  grass  paddock  surrounded  by  mature 
osier  bushes,  with  crack  willow  trees  on  the  northern  boundary.  Prior  to  1965  the 
paddock  had  been  used  as  a  small  football  field.  The  oldest  osiers  provide  a  sub¬ 
strate  for  a  varied  flora  of  foliose  lichens,  together  with  the  bearded  lichen 
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Usnea  inflata  at  its  only  site  in  Lincolnshire.  The  bracket  fungus 
Daedaliopsis  confragosa  is  quite  common  on  old  osier  branches.  The  paddock  is 
flooded  for  the  same  period  as  the  low  wash  during  the  winter.  It  has  been 
planted  up  with  osier  stems  cut  from  the  surrounding  bushes  to  create  an  osier 
bed  which  is  coppiced  on  a  five  year  cycle.  The  peat  soil  supports  an  interesting 
flora  which  flowers  profusely  during  the  first  year  after  coppicing.  Plants  in¬ 
clude  marsh  bedstraw,  gypsywort,  forgetmenots ,  yellow  iris,  marsh  woundwort,  com- 
frey  and  large-flowered  hemp-nettle.  The  tangled  structure  of  the  boundary 
osiers,  which  are  not  coppiced,  supports  much  bittersweet  whilst  large  clumps  of 
reed  canary-grass  persist  from  pre-osier  bed  days. 

Mire 


Mire  habitats,  covering  the  transitional  areas  between  grassland  and  aquatic 
zones,  are  found  in  the  borrowpit  system  between  the  R  Glen  bank  and  the  Advent¬ 
urers'  Dyke.  These  habitats  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  alkaline  swamp  and  fen 
plant  communities,  and  have  developed  due  to  the  traditional  removal  of  spoil  for 
river  bank  maintenance  and  repairs.  Borrowpits  are  present  along  the  full  length 
of  the  reserve,  except  in  the  Mill  Close,  and  are  also  discussed  under  the  aquatic 
habitats . 

Adjacent  to  the  low  wash  the  dominant  species  is  reed  sweet-grass,  which  en¬ 
croaches  on  the  adjoining  dykes  and  wet  pits  and  rapidly  chokes  them  if  regular 
dredging  is  not  carried  out  every  third  or  fourth  year.  There  are  also  extensive 
stands  of  greater  pond  sedge.  These  plants  tend  to  be  replaced  by  reed  canary- 
grass  and  lesser  pond  sedge  alongside  the  middle  wash  where  there  is  also  a  small 
but  slowly  expanding  reedbed.  Flowering  plants  include  purple  loosestrife, 
meadowsweet,  meadow  rue,  comfrey,  water  mint,  great  water  dock,  yellow  iris,  per¬ 
ennial  sow-thistle  and  hairy  willowherb.  Next  to  the  high  wash  there  is  more 
iris,  meadow  rue  and  water  mint,  together  with  marsh  stitchwort,  marsh  pennywort, 
marsh  thistle,  greater  and  lesser  spearwort,  angelica  and  early  marsh  orchids. 
Spotted  orchids  and  adderstongue  fern  have  also  been  recorded  in  this  area,  where 
there  are  alternate  strips  of  short  grass  separated  by  wet  or  damp  depressions 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  strip  peat  extraction  at  some  time  in  the  past. 
The  open  nature  of  the  area  is  maintained  by  intermittent  light  grazing  by  cattle 
and  sheep  from  the  high  wash,  and  although  there  are  a  few  sallows  and  hawthorns 
these  are  controlled  by  browsing  and  may  even  be  overturned  due  to  rubbing. 

In  the  Slipe  there  are  areas  of  botanically  rich  marsh,  similar  to  that  ad¬ 
joining  the  high  wash,  with  early  and  southern  marsh  orchids,  marsh  horsetail, 
marsh  marigold,  water  figwort,  ragged  robin,  blunt-flowered  rush,  lesser  water 
plantain  and  lesser  spearwort.  Cyperus  sedge  has  also  been  found  in  this  marsh, 
but  appears  to  be  limited  to  one  or  two  plants. 

Aquatic 


Botanically  the  aquatic  communities  provide  the  most  varied  and  interesting 
plants  to  be  found  on  the  reserve.  Dykes  are  maintained  by  mechanical  weedcutting 
or  dredging,  the  latter  operation  being  locally  referred  to  as  "stubbing  out", 
which  involves  the  removal  of  decaying  vegetation  and  silt  from  the  bed  of  the 
watercourse.  The  R  Glen  and  Counter  Drain  weeds  are  cut  ("roded")  at  least  once 
a  year.  The  aquatic  habitats  consist  of  the  river  and  drain,  together  with  dykes, 
wet  borrowpits  and  shallow  meres. 

The  R  Glen  is  normally  clear  with  a  steady  flow,  over  gravel  at  the  western 
end  of  the  reserve,  but  elsewhere  over  peat  and  clay.  It  is  subject  to  rapid 
changes  in  level  after  heavy  rain  over  the  catchment  area,  and  can  be  very  low 
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when  the  sluice  gates  are  open  or  being  maintained  at  Surfleet.  Marginal  vege¬ 
tation  is  composed  of  reed  sweet-grass  or  reed  canary-grass.  Emergent  species 
include  arrowhead,  simple  bur-reed,  common  clubrush,  water  mint,  watercress, 
greater  water-plantain  and  water  speedwell.  The  only  submerged  or  supported 
plants  of  any  note  are  starwort  and  curled  pondweed.  The  Counter  Drain  levels 
are  more  stable  and  flows  are  slower  than  those  in  the  R  Glen.  The  plants  found 
in  the  river  also  occur  in  the  drain,  except  for  common  clubrush.  Other  plants 
present  are  opposite-leaved,  horned,  and  fennel  pondweeds,  circular-leaved  crow¬ 
foot,  branched  bur-reed,  yellow  water  lily,  rigid  hornwort,  Canadian  pondweed, 
water  violet  and  spiked  water  milfoil. 

The  dyke  system  was  choked  with  reed  sweet-grass  when  the  reserve  was  ac¬ 
quired.  The  waterways  were  cleared  with  a  dragline  over  a  period  of  five  years 
to  provide  a  depth  of  water  ranging  from  1.0  to  1.5  metre,  and  the  water-level 
is  seldom  more  than  30  cm  below  adjoining  field  level.  The  recolonisation  by 
plants  was  quite  dramatic,  and  poses  the  question  as  to  how  long  seeds  and 
rhisomes  remain  viable  in  peat  and  clay.  The  dykes  are  now  maintained  by  roding 
over  a  three  to  four  years  cycle,  and  by  slubbing  out,  so  far,  once  in  ten  years. 

The  first  plants  to  colonise  newly  excavated  dykes  are  stoneworts  (Chara 
spp . ) .  These  may  persist  in  some  sections  for  two  to  three  years.  Elsewhere 
there  is  rapid  growth  in  the  second  year  of  broad-leaved,  curled  and  shining  pond¬ 
weed,  greater  water-plantain,  branched  bur-reed,  yellow  water  lily,  water-cress 
and  arrowhead,  followed  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  by  water  violet  and  sometimes 
greater  bladderwort.  Marginal  species  released  by  re-excavation  include  great 
water  dock  and  lesser  water  plantain.  Where  the  excavation  is  shallow  to  provide 
meres  with  graded  edges  to  attract  waders,  and  where  the  depth  of  water  is  seldom 
more  than  0.5  metre,  stoneworts  are  again  the  first  colonists  rapidly  followed 
by  willow  moss.  In  some  areas  these  species  are  co-dominant  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  plants.  Where  supported  plants  occur  they  are  usually  limited  to  amphibious 
bistort  and  occasionally  thread-leaved  water  crowfoot.  The  edges  of  shallow  meres 
are  colonised  by  water  forgetmenot,  water-cress,  water  mint,  common  clubrush,  bul¬ 
rush  and  lesser  bulrush  (formerly  known  as  bulrush,  reedmace  and  narrow-leaved 
reedmace),  common  spikerush  and  greater  water-plantain.  Flowering  rush  has  also 
been  recorded,  but  is  quite  rare.  Shallow  excavation  in  peaty  gravel  nearly 
always  produces  lesser  water-plantain  and  lesser  spearwort. 

In  the  wet  borrowpits,  which  receive  no  management,  water  violet  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  in  the  dykes,  until  ousted  by  reed  sweet-grass.  Where  encroachment 
is  less  of  a  problem,  and  possibly  there  is  a  lower  level  of  nutrients,  common 
reed  maintains  an  uncertain  foothold,  whilst  broad-leaved  pondweed,  greater 
bladderwort  and  greater  spearwort  are  more  frequent  and  fools'  watercress  and 
marestail  are  present.  One  would  expect  to  find  frogbit  in  either  the  dykes  or 
the  wet  borrowpits  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  occur  at  Baston  Fen. 

Since  1967  about  260  species  of  vascular  plants  have  been  recorded  on  the 
reserve  and  in  the  adjoining  watercourses.  New  excavations  occasionally  provide 
new  records  of  plants  which  were  probably  quite  common  150  years  ago.  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  Miss  E  J  Gibbons  for  drawing  my  attention  to  lists  of  plants  which  were 
recorded  in  Bourne  and  Thurlby  Fens  and  alongside  the  R  Glen,  in  1837  and  1838, 
by  the  Rev  J  Dodsworth  of  Bourne.  Dodsworth  also  refers  to  the  "trenches"  in 
these  fens,  and  I  assume  that  these  may  have  been  disused  peat  diggings.  Species 
which  no  longer  occur  in  the  area  are  starfruit,  frogbit,  mudwort,  water-soldier 
and  marsh  valerian,  whilst  hemp  agrimony  is  extremely  scarce. 

Management  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  directed  to  maintaining  a  di- 
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verse  flora,  and  priority  must  be  given  to  retain,  by  rotational  management  a  wide 
variety  of  aquatic  and  mire  conditions  which  will  benefit  the  plants  associated 
with  these  habitats.  Work  to  be  carried  out  during  1985  will  improve  the  dyke 
system  and  will  create  new  borrowpits.  Also  work  will  be  undertaken  to  assist 
the  spread  of  common  reed  to  produce  a  larger  reedbed. 

The  Fauna 


Although  any  general  account  of  the  fauna  of  Baston  Fen  would  be  dominated 
by  the  ornithological  interest,  mention  will  also  be  made  of  the  other  verte¬ 
brates,  and  the  butterflies,  dragonflies  and  molluscs  which  contribute  to  the  bio¬ 
logical  richness  of  the  reserve.  Little  is  known  of  the  status  of  other  groups, 
except  for  the  Corixids  which  have  been  surveyed  by  P  J  Wilson. 

Mammals,  Fishes,  Amphibians  &  Reptiles 


Whilst  many  mammal  records  of  the  larger  species  arise  from  live  sightings, 
the  majority  of  the  records  of  the  smaller  species  have  been  provided  by  dead  re¬ 
mains  or  have  been  inferred  from  the  dissection  of  owl  pellets.  No  live  trapping 
has  been  carried  out  on  the  reserve.  There  is  the  usual  wide  range  of  small 
mammals  which  one  would  expect  to  find  associated  with  the  habitats  already  des¬ 
cribed.  Field,  bank  and  water  vole,  common,  water  and  lesser  shrew,  wood  and  har¬ 
vest  mouse,  mole  and  hedgehog  are  all  present.  Estimated  populations  have  not 
been  assessed,  but  on  the  evidence  so  far  available  water  shrews  and  harvest  mice 
appear  to  be  less  common  than  the  other  species.  For  some  reason  brown  rats  are 
virtually  unknown.  This  may  be  due  to  the  effective  control  of  this  species  on 
the  adjoining  farms.  No  more  than  two  pairs  of  weasels  and  stoats  are  believed 
to  hunt  on  the  reserve,  their  favourite  haunt  being  the  R  Glen  bank  where  these 
can  sometimes  be  watched  as  they  investigate  vole  and  rabbit  holes.  The  stoats 
in  particular  are  inquisitive,  and  will  emerge  from  a  rabbit  hole  with  just  their 
head  showing  as  someone  passes  by.  Possibly  they  are  looking  for  any  small  mammal 
that  may  be  startled  into  making  an  unguarded  movement. 

Although  the  washes  are  flooded  from  December  to  early  March  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  mole  population,  which  moves  into  the  banks  in  winter  to  avoid  the  flood- 
water.  Rabbits  are  quite  common  along  the  R  Glen  bank,  and  they  with  the  moles 
are  controlled  by  Anglian  Water  to  prevent  bank  perforation  and  subsequent  er¬ 
osion.  Highest  numbers  of  rabbits  occur  where  the  bank  material  is  very  friable 
alongside  the  high  wash  and  the  Slipe.  Up  to  three  pairs  of  hares  regularly  fre¬ 
quent  the  washes,  but  are  usually  found  at  the  drier  end  of  the  reserve  and  are 
seldom  seen  on  the  low  wash.  An  unexpected  visitor  in  1984  was  a  grey  squirrel 
which  took  up  residence  in  an  open-fronted  nestbox  normally  used  by  spotted  fly¬ 
catchers.  A  single  fox  is  sometimes  seen,  and  rabbits  appear  to  form  a  staple 
diet.  The  species  has  bred  on  the  reserve  at  least  twice  since  1967. 

Otters  occurred  on  the  Welland  Washes  up  to  1956.  However,  there  are  no 
known  records  from  Baston  Fen.  Larger  mammals  are  only  known  from  Romano-British 
remains  of  red  deer  and  longhorn  ox.  Bats  are  under-recorded  but  pipistrelle  and 
noctule  are  present,  and  Daubenton's  may  occur. 

Fish-life  in  the  boundary  watercourses  is  quite  varied.  Pike,  perch,  roach, 
chub,  eel  and  bream  have  all  been  recorded  from  the  R  Glen  and  Counter  Drain,  and 
occasionally  make  their  way  into  the  reserve  dyke  system.  Brown  trout  have  been 
recorded  on  the  gravels  in  the  R  Glen  at  the  western  end  of  the  reserve,  but  are 
infrequent,  and  tench  are  present  in  some  of  the  borrowpits.  Most  field  ponds 
and  dykes  on  the  Welland  Washes  used  to  hold  good  numbers  of  three-spined  stickle¬ 
backs,  but  at  Baston  Fen  this  species  is  quite  rare. 
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Amphibians  and  reptiles  are  represented  by  frogs,  toads,  smooth  newt  and 
grass  snake.  There  is  also  a  single  record  of  slow  worm  since  1967.  Frogs,  in 
spite  of  a  mass  introduction  in  1967-68,  were  rare  until  four  years  ago  (1980). 
Numbers  calling  in  spring  are  now  increasing,  and,  as  an  important  part  of  the 
diet  of  grass  snakes  no  doubt  account  for  the  increase  in  that  species. 

Birds 


There  are  few  records  of  birds  prior  to  1967.  Miller  and  Skertchley  record 
that  bittern  and  ruff  were  present  in  Bourne  Fen  c  1870,  but  do  not  state  if  they 
bred  there.  Between  1950  and  1960  there  are  occasional  records  of  garganey  in 
the  Baston  Fen/R  Glen  area.  Recording  started  in  1967,  but  not  on  a  regular  basis 
until  1969,  and  selected  breeding  species  -  mainly  wildfowl  and  waders  have  been 
censused  annually  since  1970.  Regular  winter  wildfowl  counts  have  also  been 
carried  out  since  1970. 

The  reserve  does  not  appear  to  lay  in  the  path  of  any  important  cross-country 
migration  route,  and  consequently  does  not  attract  the  wide  variety  of  birds  which 
were  formerly  recorded  on  the  Welland  Washes  during  the  1950s,  or  at  the  Spalding 
Sugar  Factory  settling  ponds  during  the  early  1960s.  Indeed  the  Counter  Drain 
Washes  appear  to  have  very  little  influence  on  migrating  birds  compared  with  the 
three  major  washlands  (Welland,  Nene  and  Ouse).  Consequently  Baston  Fen's  main 
ornithological  interest  is  based  on  the  stability  of  the  breeding  bird  popul¬ 
ations,  and  on  the  use  of  the  flooded  washes  by  wintering  wildfowl. 

The  most  common  breeding  species  are  snipe,  skylark,  meadow  pipit,  sedge 
warbler  and  reed  bunting,  all  with  11  to  15  pairs  in  most  summers.  The  most  reg¬ 
ular  breeding  wildfowl  are  mallard  with  8  to  10  pairs  and  tufted  duck  with  4  to 
6  pairs.  Of  particular  interest  have  been  past  breeding  records  of  garganey, 
wigeon,  short-eared  owl  and  whinchat.  There  are  2  to  3  pairs  of  redshank  most 
years,  one  or  two  pairs  of  water  rail  may  breed,  and  kingfishers  attempted  to 
breed  in  1983  and  1984.  Development  of  osier  beds  has  attracted  willow  warblers 
and  redpolls  to  breed  in  small  numbers,  and  this  habitat  has  also  helped  to  in¬ 
crease  the  numbers  of  reed  warblers  breeding  on  the  reserve.  In  the  early  1970s 
there  were  seldom  more  than  two  pairs  of  reed  warblers,  which  nested  in  the  ex¬ 
tremely  small  reedbed.  Since  1977  this  patch  of  reeds  has  slowly  expanded,  and 
the  warblers  have  also  ventured  into  other  areas  including  common  clubrush,  lesser 
bulrush  and  coppiced  osier  sites.  This  broadening  of  acceptable  nesting  sites 
increased  the  reed  warbler  population  to  nine  pairs  in  1984.  In  some  years  there 
are  extensive  stands  of  hemlock  on  the  R  Glen  bank,  and  in  autumn  these  attract 
large  numbers  of  adult  and  immature  reed,  sedge  and  willow  warblers  which  feast 
on  the  abundant  invertebrate  fauna.  In  winter  flocks  of  finches,  mainly  green¬ 
finch,  goldfinch  and  chaffinch,  feed  on  the  seeds  of  teazel  and  cruciferous  plants 
which  are  plentiful  along  the  bank. 

The  washes  are  normally  flooded  in  early  December,  and  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  that  month  wildfowl  numbers  increase  to  about  900  to  1000  birds.  Mallard, 
teal  and  wigeon  predominate,  and  take  advantage  of  the  floating  seeds  as  the  water 
rises.  A  second  peak  is  usually  reached  in  late  January,  when  numbers  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  presence  of  tufted  duck,  pochard,  shoveler,  pintail,  gadwall  and 
goosander.  Shoveler  numbers  may  increase  to  about  10  to  15  pairs  by  early  March, 
but  then  decline  to  one  or  two  breeding  pairs.  As  the  flood  water  recedes  the 
washes  become  less  attractive  to  diving  ducks,  but  wigeon  and  teal  totals  remain 
at  about  250-300  each  until  drainage  is  virtually  complete.  In  March,  whilst  the 
washes  still  hold  many  shallow  pools  of  water  and  the  land  is  still  soft,  up  to 
250  snipe  may  be  present. 
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The  seeds  of  common  spikerush,  marsh  foxtail,  and  amphibious  bistort  form 
an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  wintering  wildfowl,  and  these  plants  are  avail¬ 
able  due  to  the  traditional  style  of  management.  It  is  only  through  winter  flood¬ 
ing  that  wildfowl  can  exploit  the  food  resources  provided  by  the  washes,  and  the 
water  also  provides  secure  roosting  areas.  Wigeon  and  teal  utilise  the  edges  and 
the  shallowest  areas  of  flood  water,  whilst  mallard  can  cope  with  depths  up  to 
40  cm.  Wigeon  roosting  on  the  reserve  also  tend  to  take  advantage  of  any  nearby 
fields  of  winter  wheat,  which  they  graze  extensively.  Records  maintained  by  a 
farmer  of  land  adjacent  to  the  reserve  have  shown  that  wigeon  grazing  has  not  dim¬ 
inished  his  yield  compared  with  ungrazed  parts  of  the  field,  nor  has  the  grazing 
delayed  the  fruiting  of  the  crop. 

The  retention  of  some  shallow  flood  water  into  early  spring  is  an  important 
factor  in  delaying  the  departure  of  species  such  as  shoveler,  teal  and  pintail 
which  are  potential  breeding  species.  It  also  increases  the  chances  of  attracting 
garganey  and  the  higher  range  of  breeding  numbers  of  snipe.  Such  conditions  have 
also  been  responsible  for  attracting  ruffs,  which  have  been  observed  displaying 
although  they  have  never  stayed  to  breed. 

The  provision  of  shallow,  but  permanent,  pools  in  the  lowest  areas  on  the 
washes  provides  focal  points  at  which  breeding  wildfowl  and  waders  congregate 
during  the  summer  months  when  most  of  the  grassland  is  dry.  Edges  that  become 
dominated  by  common  clubrush  and  bulrush  provide  cover  for  moorhens  and  the  occ¬ 
asional  water  rail,  and  in  autumn  are  used  as  roosting  sites  by  swallows,  sand 
martins  and  wagtails. 

The  retention  of  traditional  washland  forms  of  land-use,  including  winter 
flooding,  grazing,  hay  cropping,  dyke  maintenance,  osier  bed  management,  and  in¬ 
frequent  soil  extraction  to  retain  a  series  of  borrowpits  and  shallow  pools  is 
essential  in  order  to  keep  a  diverse  and  interesting  bird  population.  Since  1967 
the  bird  list  has  amounted  to  147  species  of  which  52  have  bred. 

Invertebrates 


With  the  exception  of  the  butterflies,  dragonflies  and  molluscs,  very  little 
survey  work  has  been  carried  out  on  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  Baston  Fen.  One 
wonders  what  interesting  species  would  be  found  by  an  arachnologist  or  a  coleop- 
terist,  and  possibly  a  competent  lepidopterist  might  find  a  few  relict  fenland 
moth  species.  Certainly  the  dragonfly  and  molluscan  records  indicate  that  the 
reserve  has  considerable  value  for  fenland  invertebrates. 

Butterflies  and  Dragonflies 


Since  1967  nineteen  species  of  butterflies  have  been  recorded  on  the  reserve. 
Most  are  reasonably  common  in  South  Lincolnshire,  and  include  the  usual  browns, 
white  and  nymphalid  species.  The  painted  lady  occurs  infrequently,  as  do  the 
common  blue  and  small  copper.  Brimstones  wander  into  the  shelter  of  the  Mill 
Close  in  early  spring,  but  are  not  common,  and  the  Essex  skipper  was  recorded  from 
the  R  Glen  bank  during  1980-1983  but  was  not  seen  in  1984.  Organgetips  have  in¬ 
creased  since  the  mid  1970s,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  due  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  grassland  arising  from  the  annual  cropping  of  the  hay,  and  this  man¬ 
agement  has  also  been  of  benefit  to  the  browns  and  the  small  heath. 

Dragonfly  populations  have  shown  marked  changes  since  1969,  mainly  due,  it 
is  believed,  to  the  drought  of  1976.  Thirteen  species  have  been  recorded  from 
the  reserve,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  more  than  ten  would  be  seen  in  any  one 
season.  Prior  to  1976  Calopteryx  (Agrion)  splendens  was  present  in  small  numbers 
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along  the  Counter  Drain,  and  Pyrrhosoma  nymphula,  Lestes  sponsa  and  Coenagrion 
pulchellum  were  not  uncommon  along  the  reserve  dykesides.  Sympetrum  sanguineum 
was  present  along  the  borrowpits,  especially  where  water  horsetail  was  plentiful. 
None  of  these  species  were  seen  for  several  years  after  the  drought,  and  the  first 
to  recover  in  small  numbers  were  C.  pulchellum;  P.  nymphula  has  appeared  irregu¬ 
larly  and  is  still  scarce.  Lestes  sponsa  did  not  re-appear  until  1983,  but  was 
then  seen  in  some  quantity  and  was  present  again  in  1984.  Sympetrum  sanguineum 
was  recorded  in  1984  after  an  absence  of  eight  years.  Libellula  quadrimaculata 
and  L.  depressa  can  be  classed  as  rare  migrants  which  were  irregular  even  before 
1976,  and  have  not  been  seen  since.  A  recent  addition  has  been  Aeshna  mixta, 
a  single  specimen  was  seen  in  1983,  to  be  followed  by  at  least  six  sightings  in 
1984.  All  other  species  have  remained  reasonably  static.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  populations  of  dragonflies  and  damselflies  will  continue  to  improve  after 
the  creation  of  additional  aquatic  habitats  in  1985. 

The  molluscs  have  received  more  attention  than  the  other  invertebrate  groups, 
and  Baston  Fen,  with  a  list  of  73  species,  has  the  highest  number  of  species  for 
any  site  in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside.  The  various  habitats  ideally  suit 
this  group,  and  the  reserve  is  particularly  notable  for  the  wide  range  of  aquatic 
species  which  account  for  about  50%  of  the  total  list. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  presence  of  Valvata  macrostoma  in  the  dyke  system. 
This  valve  snail  is  nationally  scarce,  being  found  in  only  15  10  km  squares. 
Maintenance  of  the  dykes  by  weed  cutting  every  third  or  fourth  year  contributes 
to  success  of  this  species,  and  is  also  an  important  factor  in  retaining  the  div¬ 
ersity  of  other  aquatic  molluscs.  Theodoxus  fluviatilis,  the  river  nerite,  occurs 
infrequently  on  large  stones  in  the  gravel  reach  of  the  R  Glen.  The  river  limpet 
Ancylus  fluviatilis  should  be  present  in  similar  conditions  but  has  not,  so  far, 
been  found.  Physa  fontinalis  seem  to  be  restricted  to  shallow  pools  in  which 
willow  moss  is  found,  whilst  the  similar  Aplexa  hypnorum  is  enigmatic  in  its  app¬ 
earance  in  quantity  in  one  pool  one  year,  and  then  disappearing  only  to  appear 
in  another  muddy  depression  two  years  later. 

The  R  Glen  and  Counter  Drain  support  a  wide  range  of  species,  including  the 
larger  snails  such  as  Lymnaea  auricularia,  and  the  bivalves  such  as  Anodonta 
cygnea,  Unio  pictorum  and  U.  tumidum.  Small  pea  mussels  ( Pisidium  spp . )  are  common 
and  the  limpet  Acroloxus  lacustris  is  found  under  the  leaves  of  yellow  water  lily. 

Cernuella  gigaxi  and  C.  virgata  are  both  present  on  the  R  Glen  bank,  the 
former  at  its  only  site  in  South  Lincolnshire.  One  wonders  if  these  two  species 
will  survive  the  proposed  river  bank  improvements.  Clumps  of  reed  canary  grass 
provide  a  predictable  habitat,  in  the  ground  litter,  for  several  extremely  small 
species  such  as  Carychium  minimum,  Vallonia  excentica  and  V,  pulchellum,  Vitrea 
crystallina  and  Aegopinella  pura. 

Sympathetic  management  and  improvement  of  the  various  habitats  already  des¬ 
cribed  will  ensure  the  continuation  of  this  diverse  and  interesting  invertebrate 
fauna. 
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REPORT  OF  HON  GENERAL  SECRETARY  1984 

The  Executive  Committee  has  met  4  times  during  1984  to  consider  a  variety 
of  items  concerning  the  Union.  Finance  always  appears  on  the  agenda,  but  happily 
the  Union  is  currently  in  a  healthy  state  financially  and  we  have  been  able  to 
make  the  first  repayment  of  the  interest-free  loan  which  we  sought  to  cover  the 
publication  of  "The  Butterflies  and  Larger  Moths  of  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humber¬ 
side".  For  a  number  of  years  an  item  has  appeared  on  the  Balance  Sheet,  namely 
another  interest-free  loan,  which  was  made  by  Miss  Joan  Gibbons  to  cover  the  prin¬ 
ting  of  extra  copies  of  "The  Flora  of  Lincolnshire".  We  are  deeply  grateful  to 
Miss  Gibbons  that  in  1984  she  converted  this  to  an  outright  gift  to  the  Union  to 
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be  used  for  publication  of  the  "Supplement  to  the  Flora"  and  further  botanical 
publications.  The  Union  has  sent  sympathy  to  Miss  Gibbons  in  her  recent  illness 
and  good  wishes  for  a  speedy  return  to  health.  We  hope  to  see  her  in  the  field 
again  before  the  summer  is  over. 

Among  the  items  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee  have  been  represent¬ 
ation  on  the  newly-formed  Lincolnshire  group  of  the  British  Butterfly  Conservation 
Society,  recording  at  field  meetings  and  communications  from  other  organisations 
regarding  records  for  conservation  purposes  in  relation  to  particular  sites  in 
the  county.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  we  have  a  representative  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy  Council  attending  the  Executive  Committee,  which  gives  us  a 
two-way  flow  of  information.  We  ourselves  have  representation  on  the  Group  2  Con¬ 
sultation  Panel  for  Leisure  and  Recreation  of  the  County  Council. 

We  had  an  exhibit  in  the  Museum's  tent  at  the  Lincolnshire  Show  -  and  were 
not  washed  out  by  the  storm.  We  should  like  to  record  our  warmest  thanks  to  the 
Assistant  Director,  Leisure  Services  for  this  facility.  We  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
tain  the  presence  of  Mr  Maurice  Johnson  on  the  Executive  Committee  representing 
the  Museum's  Service  -  at  their  request.  We  should  like  also  to  record  our  thanks 
to  the  Hinckley  and  Rugby  Building  Society  for  display  space  in  their  Spalding 
office,  to  the  Nottingham  Building  Society  for  display  space  in  Louth,  and  to 
Escritt  Barrell  Morris  in  Sleaford  who  accepted  a  display  for  2  weeks  when  they 
found  themselves  temporarily  with  an  empty  window. 

1984  saw  the  publication  of  Mr  Rex  Johnson's  pamphlet  "Making  a  Butterfly 
Garden".  With  its  attractive  cover  designed  by  Mrs  Annette  Binding  it  sold  well 
and  went  into  a  second  printing  after  the  County  Show,  and  thanks  to  the  author's 
generosity  it  has  made  a  profit  for  the  Union. 

The  Union  owes  much  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  members  who  keep  things 
ticking  over.  We  have  had  two  offers  of  help  from  members  which  for  various 
reasons  we  have  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of,  but  we  often  need  things  like 
stapling  of  pamphlets,  preparation  of  material  for  display,  delivery  of  Trans¬ 
actions  and  so  on.  Do  please  tell  us  if  you  could  help. 

I  should  like  to  record  my  personal  thanks  to  the  President  and  all  the 
Officers  who  make  the  sometimes  harassing  job  of  Hon  General  Secretary  also  an 
enjoyable  one.  A  society  such  as  this  will  not  run  itself.  I  do  not  see  the 
Union  as  just  a  pleasant  gathering  of  people  with  a  natural  history  background, 
visiting  nice  places  and  having  a  chat.  It  has  been  going  since  1893  and  it  has 
not  functioned  all  that  time  on  chat.  I  believe  that  it  has  a  function  to  monitor 
the  wild  life  of  the  county  as  a  basis  for  conservation  -  we  nearly  all  wear  con¬ 
servation  hats  -  and  that  it  has  a  function  to  perform  in  helping  members  to  im¬ 
prove  their  knowledge  and  to  broaden  out  their  interests  into  different  dis¬ 
ciplines.  What  we  have  to  do  for  the  future  is  not  only  to  ensure  that  the  record 
is  there  but  that  we  can  also  find  what  we  want  when  we  want  it. 


PROGRAMME  AND  FIELD  SECRETARIES'  REPORT 

The  1984  Summer  Programme  consisted  of  ten  field  meetings :- 
Sunday,  27th  May,  Austacre  Woods,  leader  Mr  J  Redshaw. 

Wednesday,  30th  May,  Nettleton  Top  (by  kind  permission  of  Mr  P  Gibbons)  and 
Nettleton  Moor  (Woodland  Trust  Area)  a  botanical  meeting  led  by  Miss  J  Gibbons. 
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Saturday,  16th  June,  Great  West  Wood,  an  afternoon  field  meeting  following  a  morn¬ 
ing  Symposium  on  the  natural  history  of  deciduous  woodland,  led  by  Mrs  I  Weston 
and  Mr  J  East. 

Sunday,  1st  July,  Far  Ings  Reserve,  leader  Mr  S  Van  den  Bos. 

Sunday,  8th  July,  Austacre  Wood,  lepidoptera  meeting  led  by  Mr  J  Duddington  and 
Mr  R  Johnson. 

Saturday,  8th  September,  Nocton  Wood,  President's  Meeting,  led  by  Mr  J  Redshaw. 

Saturday,  15th  September,  Spurn  Point,  a  coach  trip  to  follow  the  indoor  meeting 
of  7th  April  1984,  when  Mr  J  Cudworth  spoke  on  "Nature  through  the  year  at  Spurn". 

Saturday,  13th  October,  St  Helens  and  Troy  Wood,  Fungus  Foray  led  by  Mr  J  Houghton 

Details  of  flora  and  fauna  recorded  at  these  meetings  were  given  in  Section 
Officers'  reports  to  members  on  February  23rd  1985  and  will  be  recorded  in  Trans¬ 
actions  . 

Meetings  throughout  the  year  were  well  attended  -  even  those  when  wet  weather 
would  have  led  to  the  expectation  of  a  smaller  turnout.  Teas,  and  the  forum  for 
exchange  and  collection  of  records  were  also  very  well  supported.  Considerable 
thanks  need  to  be  expressed  to  Field  Secretaries,  and  their  helpers,  who  have 
actively  prepared  food, organised  seating  and  tables  in  halls,  done  washing  up  etc. 
A  small  number  of  people  have  regularly  departed  early  from  outdoor  sessions  to 
arrange  food  and  furniture  for  an  increasing  number  of  people  and  often  with  no 
exact  knowledge  as  to  how  many  needed  to  be  catered  for.  Perhaps  this  is  a  chore 
which  now  needs  to  be  re-examined  or  revised  in  the  future  to  enable  the  respons¬ 
ibility  for  teas  to  be  shared  more  equally. 

The  first  indoor  meeting  was  held  on  November  10th  1984,  when  Mr  B  Redman, 
Reserve  Warden,  gave  an  excellent  illustrated  talk  on  the  "Natural  History  of 
Kirkby  Moor  and  Moor  Farm".  As  a  follow-up  to  this  talk,  a  field  meeting  has  been 
organised  to  this  area  for  July  1985. 

The  December  meeting  was  given  over  -  as  is  traditional  -  to  a  showing  of 
Members'  recent  slides  and  prints,  with  projection  ably  organised  by  Mr  K  Rowland. 

January's  meeting  was  held  in  the  Red  Hall,  Bourne,  and  Mrs  Jane  Ostler 
spoke  on  "The  protected  roadside  verges  of  Lincolnshire".  This  meeting  was  well 
attended  and  the  talk  enjoyed. 

On  9th  February  Dr  Paul  Selden,  Staff  Tutor  in  Physical  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Manchester  Department  of  Extramural  Studies,  and  member  of  the 
British  Arachno logical  Society,  travelled  from  Glossop  to  Lincoln  to  give  an  illu¬ 
strated  talk  on  British  Spiders.  Dr  Selden  attracted  a  large  audience,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  interest  in  this  order  will  be  revived  as  a  result  of  his  visit. 

There  were  reports  from  a  number  of  Section  Officers  on  23rd  February.  Areas 
covered  were  Botany,  Mycology,  Ornithology,  Mammals,  Lepidoptera  and  Conchology. 
Following  these  reports  Mr  K  Rowland  led  a  short  Photographic  Forum  so  that  mem¬ 
bers  could  ask  questions  about  techniques  and  film  stock  suitable  for  natural 
history  photography. 

The  final  indoor  meeting  was  the  AGM  held  on  9th  March.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Presidential  Address  given  by  Mr  E  J  Redshaw  entitled  "Baston  Fen,  its 
origins  and  natural  history".  Hon  Programme  Sec:  R  Johnson  M  Ed,  FRES 

Field  Sec  North:  Mrs  V  Wilkin 
Field  Sec  South:  Mr  S  Branson 
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SECTION  OFFICERS'  REPORTS 
BOTANICAL  REPORT  1984 
I  Weston 

Miss  E  J  Gibbons  has  presented  the  Sectional  Report  since  1937.  We  send  best 
wishes  for  her  complete  recovery  and  look  forward  to  seeing  her  on  the  1985  field 
meetings . 

In  December  1984  a  communication  was  received  from  Mr  Christopher  Sturman 
in  connection  with  his  researches  on  the  1666  Martin  Lister  M  S  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  Martin  Lister  travelled  from  Cambridge  to  Burwell  in  1666  and  then  went 
on  to  Wainfleet.  Many  of  his  records  are  in  the  Flora,  but  it  has  been  discovered 
that  there  are  quite  a  few  more.  As  these  predate  some  of  the  Flora  records  by 
over  100  years  they  are  to  be  published  in  full  in  the  Supplement.  The  Supplement 
is  now  at  the  printers. 

The  Atlas  to  the  Flora  is  also  under  way  thanks  to  the  many  members  who  are 
submitting  their  post  1980  records.  Many  gaps  are  being  filled. 

May  25  Auster  Wood,  nr  Bourne 


Although  this  year's  meetings  started  with  a  deluge  at  Auster  Wood,  it  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  to  collect  records  from  TF.02  Bourne  Wood  -  at  the  car  park 
and  the  adjacent  Auster  Wood  TF.01. 

In  Auster  felling  had  taken  place  over  part  of  the  wood  and  many  woodland 
plants  were  in  flower.  Over  40  flowering  plants  of  Herb  Paris,  Paris  quadrifolia 
were  counted,  with  many  non-flowering  plants  and  early  purple  orchid  -  Orchis 
mascula  with  an  albino  colony.  Wood  anemone  Anemone  nemorosa,  bugle  Ajuga  reptans, 
bluebell  Endymion  non-scriptus ,  wood  sanicle  Sanicula  europaea,  greater  stitchwort 
Stellaria  holostea  and  four  St  John's  worts  were  seen.  Grasses  were  well  re¬ 
presented  and  notable  were  wood  melick  Melica  uniflora,  wood  millet  Milium  effusum 
and  wood  poa  Poa  nemoralis. 

The  afforested  area  produced  little  except  for  wood  sorrell  Oxalis  acetosella 
near  a  dyke.  Wood  spurge  Euphorbia  amygdaloides  was  found  sparingly  inside  the 
planted  region  and  more  prolifically  on  the  edge.  This  species  is  at  its  northern 
British  limit  in  Lincolnshire. 

Trees  included  small  leaved  lime  Tilia  cordata  -  some  very  large  specimens, 
wild  service  tree  Sorbus  torminalis,  spindle  Euonymus  europaeus,  crab  apple  Malus 
sylvestris ,  both  types  of  hawthorn  Crataegus  monogyna  and  C.  ox^anthoides , 
guelder  rose  Viburnum  opulus  and  privet  Ligustrum  vulgare .  A  damper  area  yielded 
Carex  acutiformis  and  on  the  rides  Hypericum  humifusum. 

May  30  Nettleton  TF.19 


A  beautiful  clear  day  which  enhanced  the  views  from  Nettleton  Top.  The  meet¬ 
ings  started  at  the  Nettleton  Wold  Exposure  of  Car  stone  and  the  springs  below 
Oxgangs  Farm.  No  new  records  were  made  but  many  plants  of  interest  were  seen  in¬ 
cluding  marsh  marigold  Caltha  palustris,  giant  horsetail  Equisetum  telematia, 
ladies  smock  Cardamine  pratensis,  bog  stitchwort  Stellaria  alsine,  ladies  bedstraw 
Galium  verum  and  field  mouse-ear  Cerastium  arvense. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  at  TF.09  was  at  the  Woodland  Trust  Reserve 
at  Nettleton  Moor.  Here  hundreds  of  trees  have  been  planted.  The  area  surround¬ 
ing  the  reserve  is  oak  and  birch  woodland.  Many  sand  ephemorals  were  recorded :- 
parsley  piert  Aphanes  arvensis,  field  pansy  Viola  arvensis,  birdsfoot  Ornithopus 
perpusillus ,  two  small  forget-me-nots  Myosotis  hispida  and  Myosotis  discolor, 
small  cudweed  Filago  minima,  annual  knawel  Scleranthus  annuus ,  thale  cress 
Arabidopsis  thaliana,  Luzula  campestris  and  L.  multiflora,  field  mouse-ear 
Cerastium  arvense  and  the  grasses  Aira  praecox  and  Aria  caryophylla.  Also  heath 
bedstraw  Galium  saxatile  and  much  Rumex  acetosa  and  R,  acetosella.  Towards  the 
northern  end  of  the  moor,  meadow  saxifrage  Saxifraga  granulata  and  shepherd's 
cress  Teesdalia  nudicaulis  were  of  interest. 

June  16  Great  West  Wood  TF.17 


The  woodland  symposium  was  followed  by  a  meeting  in  Great  West  Wood  -  one 
of  the  big  primaries  with  a  patchwork  of  old  woodland  and  plantations  of  different 
ages.  The  small  leaved  lime  Tilia  cordata  was  very  much  the  feature  of  the  day 
as  there  were  very  fine  specimens.  Also  Sorbus  torminalis,  in  full  flower,  was 
admired  and  much  photographed. 

Bottle  sedge  Carex  vesicaria  and  water  violet  Hottonia  palustris  were  seen 
in  flower  but  the  lax-flowered  wood-sedge  Carex  strigosa  was  not  found  although 
recorded  here  in  the  past. 

No  new  records,  but  a  good  list  was  made  including  moschatel ,  wood  sanicle, 
early  purple  orchid,  both  geums  plushybrid ,  wood  forget-me-not  and  the  grasses, 
wood  melick  Melica  uniflora  and  wood  poa  Poa  nemoralis. 

July  1  Far  Ings  TA.02 

Again  no  new  records,  but  the  reedbeds  looked  particularly  fine.  The  grass¬ 
land  and  brickyard  areas  are  being  cleared  by  the  Barton  Group  of  the  Trust  and 
a  long  list  including  salt  marsh  species  was  made  by  Mrs  Wilkin. 

July  8  Austacre  Wood  TF.17 

This  meeting  was  mainly  for  Lepidoptera  but  a  plant  list  was  made  by  Mr  W 
M  Peet.  Typha  angustifolia  and  Ranunculus  arvensis  were  noted. 

July  14  Ingoldsby  Wood  SK . 92  and  SK.93 

Mr  W  M  Peet  and  Mrs  V  Pennell  sent  lists  for  this  wood  from  both  squares  and 
for  Boothby  Pagnell.  Wood  sorrel  Oxalis  acetosella  and  wood  forget-me-not  My¬ 
osotis  sylvatica  were  amongst  their  lists  of  over  100  species. 

July  28  Mausoleum  Wood  TA.10 


Again  no  new  records  but  very  extensive  lists  from  Mrs  V  Wilkin  and  Mr  W  M 
Peet.  Water-pepper  Polygonum  hydropiper  was  seen  -  a  plant  which  tends  to  be 
overlooked  despite  its  taste. 

Aug  12  Syston  Park  5K.94 


Mr  Peet's  list  included  shepherd ' s-needle  Scandix  pecten-veneris ,  one  of  the 
arable  weeds  not  seen  recently.  Chenopodium  hybridum  and  venus's  looking  glass 
Legousia  hybrida  were  other  arable  weeds  included  in  his  list  of  120  species. 
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Sept  8  Nocton  Wood  TF.06 


Mr  John  Ockenden  supplied  a  very  interesting  management  history  and  map  for 
Nocton  Wood  including  a  note  on  the  two  historic  oaks.  The  "Odd  Oak  and  the  Nine 
Brethren  Oak",  the  latter  being  c  400  yrs  old.  Nocton  Wood  has  been  very  well 
worked  in  the  past  and  many  of  the  old  records  were  confirmed.  Orpine  Sedum  tele- 
phium  and  nettle-leaved  bellflower  Campanula  trachelium  were  both  flowering  well. 
Equisetum  sylvaticum  was  not  found  despite  much  searching.  Many  exotic  species 
were  seen. 

Oct  13  St  Helens  and  Troy  Wood  TF.15  Fungus  Foray 


Both  woods  have  been  very  well  worked  and  no  new  records  were  made.  Lemon- 
scented,  hard,  broad  and  narrow  buckler,  male,  golden  scale  male  and  lady  fern 
were  recorded.  Trailing  cinquefoil  Potentilla  anglica  and  tormentil  P.  erecta 
were  plentiful  as  well  as  yellow  pimpernel  Lysimachia  nemorum,  creeping  jenny, 
L.  nummularia  and  yellow  loosestrife  L.  vulgaris.  Lily-of-the-valley  Convallaria 
majalis  and  climbing  corydalis  Corydalis  claviculata  were  notable  features  of  the 
woodland . 

Records  received  1984 


In  response  to  the  request  for  post  1980  records  for  the  Atlas  a  large  number 
of  members  sent  in  lists.  Many  took  on  the  recording  for  whole  10km  squares  and 
are  continuing  in  1985.  I  should  very  much  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who 
have  sent  in  lists  this  year.  They  are  invaluable.  Also  particularly  to  Mr  W 
M  Peet  who  has  designed  a  plant  register  to  facilitate  the  recording  and  retrieval 
of  County  Records.  He  has  a  similar  system  for  recording  and  monitoring  species 
on  the  Trust  Reserves  for  pre  and  post  1980  records.  These  two  registers  will 
be  updated  and  cross  checked  each  year. 

1983/84  RECORDERS 


DJA  Mrs  D  J  Adams;  L  &  FB  Mr  L  &  Miss  F  Ball;  M  B  Mr  M  Barke ;  A  &  A  B  Mr  &  Mrs 
A  Binding;  W  B  Mr  W  Booth;  C  G  B  Mr  C  G  van  den  Bos;  J  B  Mr  J  Bratton;  M  H  B  Mr 
M  H  Broadbridge;  C  C  Miss  C  Chef  fins;  T  C  Mr  T  Clifford;  H  D  Mr  H  Dorrington; 
R  E  Mrs  R  Everitt;  G  F  Mrs  G  Foster;  J  G  Miss  E  J  Garlick;  E  J  G  Miss  E  J  Gibbons 
C  G  Miss  C  Godfrey;  L  G  Mr  L  Gostick;  G  H  Mrs  KG  Hains ;N  H  Dr  N  Hards; 
B  H  Mr  B  Harris;  D  H  Mr  D  Harrison;  P  H  Mr  P  Hayward;  K  H  Mr  K  Hearn;  M  H  Mr  M 
Hyde;  W  G  H  Mr  W  G  Hoff;  A  J  K  Miss  A  J  Knibb ;  F  L  Mr  F  Lammiman;  G  L  Mr  G  Leach- 
man;  S  L  Mr  S  Lorand,  J  Me  Mr  J  McGregor;  R  N  Miss  R  Nickerson;  J  Ock  Mr  J  Ocken¬ 
den;  J  0  Mrs  J  Ostler;  E  P  Mrs  E  Pearce;  B  P  Mr  B  Peeps;  W  M  P  Mr  W  M  Peet;  V  P 
Mrs  V  Pennell;  M  P  Mr  M  Poole;  B  R  Mr  B  Redman;  E  J  R  Mr  E  J  Redshaw;  A  E  S  Mr 
A  E  Smith;  T  S  Mr  T  Smith;  B  W  Mrs  B  Watkinson;  N  W  Mrs  N  Welsh;  I  W  Mrs  I  Weston; 
V  W  Mrs  V  Wilkin;  K  W  Mr  K  Wilson. 

Plant  Notes  I  Weston 

Mr  John  Ockenden  is  leaving  the  County  and  has  sent  in  an  updated  list  of 
Lincolnshire  records  for  the  native  black  poplar  Populus  nigra  var  betuifolia. 
The  native  tree  is  very  scarce  in  the  County  and  all  records  have  been  confirmed 
by  Mr  E  Milne-Redhead  (see  Natural  World  Summer  1984.26). 

Mrs  V  Wilkin  has  had  a  spectacular  year  and  has  recorded  wood  horsetail  Equi¬ 
setum  sylvaticum  from  Crosby  Warren  -  an  extensive  colony  on  the  old  ironstone 
workings  and  the  only  extant  record  for  the  two  vice-counties.  Also  a  record  of 
shore-weed  -  Littorella  uniflora  from  the  Messingham  Reserve,  formerly  known  from 
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Crosby  1910;  and  Laughton  and  Scotter  before  1900.  There  is  one  modern  record 
for  VC . 53  at  Lincoln.  It  underlines  the  value  of  this  aquatic  habitat  in  this 
sandy  area.  Mrs  Wilkin  has  also  recorded  Linum  perenne  at  Briggate  Lodge  in  1984, 
near  the  site  where  it  was  recorded  by  Rev  E  A  Woodruff e-Peacock  1900. 

Trifolium  subterraneum  -  subterranean  clover  is  another  species  re-recorded 
this  year.  Previous  localities  had  been  unsuccessfully  searched  in  1983  and  1984 
and  a  new  site  at  Lea  near  Gainsborough  has  been  found.  The  plants  are  very  well 
established  and  Miss  J  Knibb  is  hoping  to  find  further  sitings  in  her  square  in 
1985.  This  is  a  northern  limit  plant. 

Mr  W  M  Peet  on  a  marathon  coastal  walk  in  conjunction  with  the  Trust  Coastal 
survey  has  found  the  seaside  thistle  Carduus  tenuiflorus  at  Leverton.  This  is 
doubtfully  native  in  Lines  but  has  occurred  recently  along  the  Trent  Bank. 

After  a  long  gap  shepherd's  needle  Scandix  pecten-veneris  was  twice  recorded 
in  1984,  by  C  Cheffins  at  Great  Carlton  and  W  M  Peet  from  Syston.  This  year 
venus's  looking  glass  has  been  found  by  a  number  of  recorders  and  also  sent  in 
by  agricultural  chemical  representatives  whereas  it  was  not  previously  commonly 
noted . 

On  June  17  1984  the  BSBI  (Botanical  Society  for  the  British  Isles)  held  a 
field  meeting  in  Lines.  Two  sites  were  visited  -  the  NNR  at  Saltfleetby  and  the 
Trust  Reserve  at  Messingham.  There  was  a  superb  variety  of  species  at  each  re¬ 
serve  and  the  management  comments  of  the  Wardens  -  Tim  Clifford  from  Saltfleetby 
(now  at  Beinne  Eighe  in  Scotland)  and  Mrs  Wilkin  at  Messingham  -  were  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  I  would  like  to  add  my  thanks  to  Mr  Clifford  and  Mrs  Wilkin  for  the  help 
given  to  me  on  this  occasion.  It  was  a  splendid  day. 

The  blue  fescue  grass  found  in  1983  (SE  70,  I  W  &  E  J  G)  was  tentatively 
named  as  Festuca  trachypylla  by  Mr  P  J  0  Trist.  The  nomenclature  for  this  group 
is  under  revision  and  we  await  further  confirmation  as  to  its  name  and  status. 


RECORDS 


Records  were  received  for  the  following  10  km  squares.  Order  of  records  SK(43), 
SE ( 44 ) ,  TF ( 53 ) ,  TA(54).  1984  records  unless  otherwise  stated.  P  =  Planted. 


SK.84  Arctium  lappa 


J  G  &  E  J  G 


Arctium  minus 
Arctium  vulgaris 
Chenopodium  bonus-henricus 
Epilobium  adenocaulon 
Odontites  verna 

Medicago  sativa  j  o 

Torilis  nodosa  " 

Zerna  erecta  " 


SK.87  Paris  quadrifolia 


J  0 


SK.88  Arctium  lappa 


A  J  K 


Asperula  odorata 
Carex  disticha 
Catabrosa  aquatica 
Euphorbia  lathyris 
Impatiens  capensis 
Melica  uniflora 


I  W 
A  J  K 

A  J  K  &  R  E 


If 


1 I 


It 


SK.88  Polygonum  arenastrium 
Ribes  uva-crispa 
Taraxacum  laevigatum 
Trifolium  striatum 

SK.89  Erigeron  canadensis 

SK.92  Carlina  vulgaris 

Chenopodium  rubrum 
Cynoglossum  officinale 
Myrrhis  odorata 
Quercus  petraea 

SK.93  Callitriche  truncata 

SK.94  Carex  spicata 

Petasites  fragrans 
Poa  angustifolia 
Scandens  pecten-veneris 
Veronica  filiformis 

SK.95  Dactylorhiza  maculata  subsp 

SK.96  Artemesia  absinthium 
Campanula  trachelium 
Carex  spicata 
Cardamine  flexuosa 
Cichorium  intybus 
Cynodon  dactylpn. 

Epilobium  roseum 
Mentha  longifolia 
Populus  canescens 
Potamogeton  pectinatus 
Scirpus  lacustris 
Torilis  nodosa 

8K.97  Cardaria  draba 

Claytonia  perfoliata 
Geranium  pyrenaicum 
Populus  canescens 
Prunus  avium 
Quercus  cerris 
Stellaria  apetala 
Trifolium  striatum 
Verbascum  lychnitis 
Vinca  major 

SK.98  Campanula  latifolia 
Ceterach  officinalis 
Crepis  biennis 
Lycopus  europaeus 
Ruscus  aculeatus 

SE.80  Anthemis  cotula 
Apium  graveolens 
Arabis  hirsuta 
Cardamine  flexuosa 


A  J  K  &  R  E 

I ! 

11 

I  W 

M  B  1983 
J  0 

f  I 
If 
It 
1 1 

K  H  1983.  1st  VC  Record  VC  53. 

D  H  conf  A  0  Chater . 

I  W  1983 
I  W  1983 
W  M  P 
I  W 


1 1 
1 1 

C  G 

V  P 
1 1 

1 1 

I  W  P. 

T  S  1983 

II  II 

V  P 

I  w 

A  &  A  B 
I  W 

I  W  P. 

T  S 

A  &  A  B  P. 

I  W 

A  &  A  P 
E  P 

A  &  A  B 

E  J  G,  J  G,  R  N 
I  W 
E  J  G 

E  J  G ,  J  G,  RN 
I  W  1983  P. 

V  W 

if 

it 

ii 


ericetorium  W  B  1983 
V  P 
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SE.80  Cardaria  draba 

Equisetum  palustris 
Gnaphalium  sylvaticum 
Juglans  regia 
Mercurialis  annua 


V  W 

II 

1 1 

"  P. 

I  W  1983 


SE.81  Cicerbita  macrophylla  V  W 

Corydalis  lutea  " 

Descurainia  sophia  " 

Foeniculum  vulgare  " 

Plantago  maritima  " 

Sieglingia  decumbens  " 

Solanum  nigrum  " 

Solidago  virgaurea  " 


SE.90  Acer  platanoides 
Agrostis  canina 
Anthemis  cotula 
Anthriscus  caucalis 
Catabrosa  aquatica 
Cymbalaria  muralis 
Dryopteris  pseudo-mas 
Elodea  canadensis 
Foeniculum  vulgare 
Galinsoga  parviflora 
Gentiana  pneumonanthe 
Geum  x  intermedium 
Hesperis  matrionalis 
Hieracium  aurantiacum 
Hyoscyamus  niger 
Larix  decidua 
Legousia  hybrida 
Linaria  purpurea 
Littorella  uniflora 
Lotus  tenuis 
Melilotus  alba 
Nymphaea  alba 
Osmunda  regalis 
Picris  echiodes 
Polygonum  bistorta 
Populus  canescens 
Populus  gileadensis 
Sisymbrium  altissimum 
Veronica  polita 
Viola  canina 


V  W  P. 

If 
1 1 
1 1 
II 
II 
1 1 
1 1 
II 
1 1 

"  Introduced 

II 
1 1 
II 
II 
II 
II 
If 

"  N  VCR  VC  54 

II 

II 

II 

"  Introduced 

II 

"  P. 

"  P.  1976 

It  II  II 

E  J  G  &  I  W  1983 

V  W 

II 


SE.91  Agrostis  canina  V  W 

Anthemis  cotula  " 

Blackstonia  perfoliata  " 

Desurainia  sophia  " 

Equisetum  sylvaticum  " 

Erodium  moschatum  " 

Eriophorum  angustifolium  " 


Foeniculum  vulgare  " 

Galega  officinalis  E  J  G,  I  W 

Impatiens  glandulifera  V  W 

Isolepis  setacea  " 

Luzula  pilosa  " 
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SE.91  Nepeta  cataria  V  W 

Oenothera  biennis  " 

Ophrys  apifera  " 

Polygonum  hydropiper  " 

Reynoutria  japonica  " 

Sieglingia  decumbens  " 

Solanum  nigrum  " 

SE.92  Scirpus  tabernaemontanii  V  W  &  B  P  1983 


TF.00  Herniaria  glabra 


J  0  Casual 


TF.02  Epipactis  helleborine 
Impatiens  glandulifera 
Digitalis  purpurea 
Mercurialis  annua 
Polystichum  setiferum 
Ribes  sylvestre 


H  D 

J  McG  1983 

M  If 

E  J  G  1983 

II  If 

A  &  A  B  1983 


TF.03  Alnus  glutinosa  T  S 

Conium  maculatum  " 

Erigeron  acer  " 

Ranunculus  auricomus  " 


TF.04  Agropyron  caninum  T  S 

Allium  vineale  " 

Atriplex  hastata  " 

Carex  disticha  " 

Chenopodium  ficifolium  " 

Daphne  laureola  " 

Deschampsia  flexuosa  " 

Descurainia  sophia  " 

Elodea  canadensis  " 

Epilobium  adnatum  " 

Hesperis  matrionalis  " 

Lithospermum  officinalis  " 

Mimulus  guttatus  " 

Myriophyllum  spicatum  " 

Polystichum  setiferum  " 

Potamogeton  densus  " 

Potamogeton  pectinatus  " 

Ranunculus  trichophyllus  " 

Ribes  nigrum  " 

Scirpus  lacustris  " 

Sinapsis  alba  " 

Sisymbrium  altissimum  " 

Viola  reichenbachiana  " 


TF.05  Agrostis  gigantea  T  S 

Carex  lepidocarpa  " 

Equisetum  palustris  " 

Erophila  verna  " 

Eupatorium  cannabinum  " 

Helictotrichon  pratensis  " 

Ranunculus  trichophyllus  " 

Saxifraga  tridactylites  " 

Scleranthus  annuus  " 
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TF.05  Solidago  canadensis 
Symphytum  officinale 
Tilia  platyphyllus 
Tilia  x  vulgaris 
Veronica  filiformis 
Veronica  polita 

TF.06  Carex  panicea 

Chenopodium  polyspermum 
Festuca  ovina 
Filipendula  vulgaris 
Gentianella  amarella 
Geum  x  intermedium 
Helictotrichon  pratense 
Impatiens  glandulifera 
Legousia  hybrida 
Quercus  borealis 
Sagina  apetala 
Scrophularia  vernalis 

TF.07  Atriplex  hastata 
Carex  nigra 
Centranthus  niger 
Cerastium  semi-decandrum 
Chrysanthemum  parthenium 
Cirsium  acaule 
Coronopus  didymus 
Cymbalaria  muralis 
Descurainia  sophia 
Galium  mollugo 
Impatiens  glandulifera 
Juncus  acutiflorus 
Populus  alba 
Potamogeton  perfoliatus 
Ranunculus  lingua 
Rumex  maritimus 
Setaria  verticillata 
Solanum  rostratum 
Tanacetum  vulgare 
Torilis  nodosa 
Viola  hirta 

TF.08  Ceterach  officinale 

TF.ll  Carex  pseudocyperus 
Cerastium  glomeratum 
Erigeron  canadensis 
Hieracium  pilosella 
Juncus  conglomeratus 
Verbascum  thapsus 

TF.12  Anemone  nemorosa 

Anagallis  arvensis 
Athyrium  filix-femina 
Cardamine  flexuosa 
Carex  nigra 

Crataegus  oxycanthoides 
Cymbalaria  muralis 


T  S 

It 

"  P. 
"  P. 


T  S  1983 
I  W 

T  S  1983 
P  H 

T  S  1983 
J  Ock 
T  S  1983 
J  Ock  1982 
A  &  A  B  1983 
"  "  P. 

T  S 

J  Ock  1983 
J  G 

II 

E  J  G 
I  W 

A  &  A  B 


J  G 

A  &  A  B 
J  G 

A  &  A  B 

II 

J  G 

A  &  A  B 

N  W  NCR  VC. 54  conf  A  Grenfell 

II 

J  G 

A  &  A  B 
I  W 
E  J  R 

II 

II 

II 

II 

J  0 
H  D 
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TF.12  Daphne  laureola  H  D 

Endymion  non-scriptus  " 

Euphorbia  lathyris  " 

Galium  verum  " 

Hyoscyamus  niger  " 

Mercurialis  perennis  " 

Myosoton  aquaticum  " 

Papaver  somniferum  " 

Primula  veris  " 

Salix  caprea  " 

Silaum  silaus  " 

Stellaria  graminea  " 

Verbascum  thapsus  " 

Reseda  luteola  " 

Veronica  anagallis-aquatica  " 


TF.14  Briza  media  T  S  1983 

Galeobdolon  luteum  "  " 

Orobanche  minor  N  H  1983 

Petasites  hybridus  " 

Primula  vulgaris  " 

Ranunculus  trichophyllus  L  G  1980 

Tilia  cordata  T  S 

Veronica  filiformis  B  H  1980 

TF.15  Cardamine  hirsuta  T  S 

Epilobium  adenocaulon  " 

Galinsoga  ciliata  I  W 

Linum  catharticum  T  S 

Nymphoides  peltata  I  W 

Pentaglottis  sempervirens  T  S 

Veronica  polita  T  S  1983 

Zannichellia  palustris  "  " 

TF.16  Ranunculus  trichophyllus  T  S  1983 

TF.17  Bidens  tripartita  G  H 

Echium  vulgare  " 

Lactuca  serriola  W  M  P 

Pentaglottis  sempervirens  G  H 

Ranunculus  arvensis  W  M  P 

Rumex  hydrolaps thum  G  H 

TF.18  Centranthus  ruber  E  J  G 

Senecio  viscosus  " 

TF.19  Ranunculus  arvenis  G  F 

TF.21  Carex  riparia  E  J  R 

Salix  caprea  " 

Viola  riviniana  " 

TF.22  Arabidopsis  thaliana  I  W 

Agrostis  gigantea  E  J  R 

Betula  verrucosa  " 

Cerastium  arvense  " 

Claytonia  perfoliata  I  W 
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TF.22  Scutellaria  galericulata  E  J  R 

Scirpus  tabernaemontani  " 

Viola  arvensis  " 


TF.24  Brassica  napus  B  R 

Ilex  aquifolium  " 

Onobrychis  vicifolia  " 

Prunus  spinosa  " 

Viscium  album  "  P. 

Veronica  serpyllifoJ ia  " 

TF.25  Nymphc>ides  peltata  I  W 

TF.26  Blackstonia  perfoliata  J  0 

Coronopus  squamatus  W  M  P 

Lysimachia  nummuralia  B  R 

Helictotrichon  pratense  J  0 

Eromus  commutatus  " 


TF.27  Car-ex  binervis 


D  H 


TF.28  Pentaglottis  sempervirens 
Veronica  filiformis 


W  M  P 
W  M  P 


TF.29  Acer  platanoides  F  L  P. 

Amsinckia  intermedia  " 

Arenaria  subsp  leptoclados  " 

Calystegia  sylvatica  " 

Cedrus  libani  " 

Chenopodium  rubrum  " 

Chrysanthemum  perthenium  " 

Dactylorhiza  fuchsii  " 

Epilobium  adnatum  " 

Erodium  cicutariurr.  " 

Euphorbia  lathyris  " 

Euphrasia  nemcrosa  " 

Galanthus  nivalis  "  P. 

Hieracium  per_propinguum  " 

Impctiens  glandulifera  " 

Lactuca  serriola  " 

Larix  decidua  " 

Linaria  vulgaris  " 

Luzula  multiflora  " 

Lycopus  arvensis  " 

Malva  neglecta  " 

Medicago  sativa  " 

Milium  effusum  " 

Ophioglossium  vulgatum  " 

Polygonum  cuspidatum  " 

Pinus  nigra  " 

Papaver  somniferum  " 

Parietaria  diffusa  " 

Quercus  ilex  "  p. 

Robinia  pseudoacacia  "  p. 

Rubus  caesius  " 

Tripleurospermum  subsp  inodorum  " 

Verbascum  thapsus  " 


TF.29  Vinca  major  F  L 

Vicia  hirsuta  " 

Vicia  tetrasperma  " 


TF.32  Alnus  glutinosa  E  J  R 

Mentha  aquatica  " 

Veronica  anagallis-aquatica  " 

Lycium  barbarum  E  J  G,  I  W  1983 


TF.33  Agrostis  canina 

Alopecurus  my/suroides 
Arum  maculatum 
Brachypodium  sylvaticum 
Brassica  napus 
Cardamine  pratensis 
Chrysanthemum  parthenium 
Cirsium  palustre 
Clematis  vitalba 
Dactylorhiza  fuchsii 
Deschampsia  caespitosa 
Erophila  verna 
Festuca  gigantea 
Geranium  pratense 
Knautia  arvense 
Lemna  trisulca 
Ligustrum  vulgare 
Malva  neglecta 
Myosotis  discolor 
Pastinaca  sativa 
Petasites  fragrans 
Reseda  lutea 
Veronica  serpyllifolia 
Vinca  minor 


B  R 

W  M  P  1983 

B  R 
1 1 

If 


E  J  R 
B  R 


W  M  P 
B  R 


M 
!  I 


TF.34  Amsinckia  intermedia  A  &  A  B 

Allium  vineale  B  R 

Arum  maculatum  " 

Azolla  filiculoides  " 


Brachypodium  sylvaticum  " 

Brassica  rapa  " 

Bupleurum  tenuissimum  " 

Ceterach  officinalis  "  1983 

Chenopodium  bonus-henricus  " 

Clematis  vitalba  " 

Crepis  taraxacifolia  " 

Erophila  verna  " 

Festuca  gigantea 

Caleopsis  tetrahit  " 

Geranium  pratense  " 

Geranium  pyrenaicum  " 

Glyceria  fluitans  " 

Hippuris  vulgaris  " 

Hypericum  perforatum  " 

"  tetrapterum  " 

Juncus  maritimus  " 

Lycium  chinense  " 

Malus  sylvestris  " 


B  R 


TF.34  Malva  moschata 
Malva  neglecta 
Malva  sylvestris 
Melilotus  alba 
Melilotus  altissima 
Mentha  arvensis 
Myosotis  arvensis 
Myosotis  discolor 
Nuphar  lutea 
Onobrychis  vicifolia 
Pastinaca  sativa 
Petasites  fragrans 
Phleum  nodosum 
Plantago  coronopus 
Potamogeton  crispus 
Pteridium  aquilinum 
Reseda  lutea 
Reseda  luteola 
Rumex  hydrolapathum 
Ruscus  aculeatus 
Salix  fragilis 
Solidago  virgaurea 
Veronica  agrestis 
"  hederifolia 

"  serpyllifolia 

Vinca  minor 
Visc^um  album 

TF.36  Acer  campestris 
Cardamine  amara 
Dryopteris  pseudo-mas 

TF.39  Correction  to  TRANS  1983 

'delete  Alisma  lanceolatum  1969. 

loides  F  L  1969  also  1983. 

Amsinckia  intermedia 

Anthriscus  caucalis 

Asplenium  trichomanes 

Bupleurum  lancifolium 

Callitriche  stagnalis 

Carduus  nutans 

Centranthus  ruber 

Euphorbia  lathyris 

Fagopyrum  esculentum 

Hippuris  vulgaris 

Larix  decidua 

Malva  moschata 

Malva  neglecta 

Myosotis  hispida 

Onopordum  acanthium 

Papaver  somniferum 

Polygonum  cuspidatum 

Populus  alba 

Quercus  cerris 

Quercus  ilex 

Reseda  lutea 

Ribes  uva-crispa 


P. 


"  P. 

I  W 
K  W 

E  J  G,  I  W 


F  Lammiman'  to  read  Baldellia  ranuncu- 
K  W 


alien 
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TF.39 

Taraxacum  laevigatum 

Trifolium  arvense 

Valeriana  officinalis 

Vicia  tetrasperma 

K  W 

H 

II 

If 

TF.41 

Dactylorhiza  incarnata 

E  J 

R 

TF.42 

Arum  maculatum 

E  J 

R 

TF.44 

Carduus  tenuiflorus 

Hordeum  marinum 

Lamium  hybridum 

Limonium  binervosum 

W  M 

II 

l» 

1 1 

P 

TF  .45 

Eriophorum  angustifolium 

Limonium  binervosum 

Nymphoides  peltata 

W  M 

II 

J  0 

P 

Plantago  coronopus 

W  M 

P 

TF.46 

Amsinckia  intermedia 

Carex  acuta 

J  0 

1 1 

Carpinus  betulinus 

Cladium  mariscus 

Erodium  cicutarum 

W  G 

It 

II 

H  P. 

Impatiens  parviflora 

W  M 

P  1982 

Legousia  hybrida 

Potamogeton  berchtoldii 

W  G 

J  0 

H 

Ranunculus  trichophyllus 

Sagina  apetala 

W  G 

1 1 

H 

Tilia  cordata 

II 

P. 

Quercus  cerris 

II 

P. 

TF .  48 

Atriplex  laciniata 

Lamium  amplexicaule 

T  C 

II 

Polypodium  vulgare  subsp  inter jectum 
Scandix  pecten-veneris 

Spartina  anglica 

Thai ^ctrum  minus 

T  C 

C  C 

T  C 

II 

1982 

TF .  49 

Alliaria  petiolata 

Atriplex  glabi^iscula 

Atriplex  laciniata 

Brassica  napus 
"  nigra 

T  C 

S  L 

II 

If 

II 

Chenopodium  polyspermum 

ft 

1983 

Genista  tinctoria 

Erodium  moschatum 

A  E 

S  L 

S  1983 

Hippuris  vulgaris 

T  C 

1983 

Impatiens  glandulifera 

Melilotus  officinalis 

S  L 

1 1 

1983 

Petasites  fragrans 

II 

1983 

Pimpinella  major 

A  E 

S  1983 

Polygonum  polystachyum 

S  L 

1983 

Serratula  tinctoria 

Stachys  officinalis 

Veronica  agrestis 

A  E 

II 

S  L 

S  1983 
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A  large  number  of  casuals  occurred  briefly  during  1981,  1982  and  1983  including 

the  following: 

Euphorbia  platyphyllos  S  L 

Hyoscyamus  niger 
Inula  conyza 
Lathyrus  aphaca 
Melilotus  altissima 
Solanum  sarrachoides 
Viola  tricolour 

TF.55  Acer  campestre 

Cerastium  tetrandrum 
Carex  hirta 
Digitalis  purpurea 
Malus  sylvestris 
Populus  alba 
Prunus  avium 
Scrophularia  nodosa 
Ribes  rubrum 
Poa  subcaerula 

TF.56  Campanula  glomerata  W  M  P  Escape 

Crepis  taraxacifolia  " 

Euphorbia  exigua  " 

Frankenia  laevis  " 

Moehringia  trinerva  " 

Ononis  spicata  " 

Sagina  maritima  " 

Scleranthus  annua  " 

Silene  maritima  " 

TF . 57  Cerastium  arvensis  W  M  P 

Centaur«a  scabiosa 
Euphorbia  exigua 
Holcus  mollis 
Lactuca  virosa 
Papaver  dubium 
Saponaria  officinalis 
Stellaria  apetala 
Stellaria  gramineum 

TF . 58  Arabidopsis  thaliana 
Betula  verrucosa 
Brassica  napus 
Brassica  nigra 
Cochlearia  officinalis 
Hypericum  perforatum 
Lamium  amplexicaule 
Lotus  uliginosus 
Primula  vulgaris 
Silene  maritima 

TA.02  Berula  erecta 

Galeopsis  speciosa 
Lamium  hybridum 
Lemna  trisulca 


M  H  B 

I! 

II 

II 


L  &  F  B 
"  P. 


W  M  P  P. 

II 

"  1983 

II  It 

P. 

"  "  P. 

"  "  P. 
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TA.02  Ligustrum  vulgare 

Moehringia  trinerva 
Pimpinella  saxifraga 
Ranunculus  baudotii 
Ranunculus  trichophyllus 
Rosa  rubiginosa 
Salix  fragilis 
Samolus  valerandii 
Silaum  silaus 
Typha  angustifolia 
Veronica  filiformis 
Veronica  polita 
Vinca  minor 


TA.12  Galinsoga  parviflora  G  G  B 

TA.30  Alnus  glutinosa  D  H  P. 

Carex  nigra  " 

Claytonia  perfoliata  " 

Primula  vulgaris  " 

Quercus  ilex  B  W  P. 


TA.40  Total  no  =  142  species  to  date  recorded  in  1980-1984,  S  Lorand  (S  L)  in 
1984  I  W,  J  G  and  G  L.  No  complete  list  is  given  but  the  following  are 
notable . 


M  H  B 


K" 


Anacamptis  pyramidalis 
Calystegia  soldanella 
Cochlearia  anglica 
Cerastium  arvense 
Chenopodium  rubrum 
Claytonia  perfoliata 
Coronopus  squamatus 
Eryngium  maritumum 
Honkenya  peploides 
Phragmites  communis 
Trifolium  arvense 
Zannichellia  palustris 


S  L  1980-1984 

II 

II 

J  G,  I  W,  G  L 
SL,  JG,  I  W,  GL 
"  1980 

1 1 
II 

II 

II 

II 

I  W 


Post  1984  new  records  for  this  square  will  be  given  in  full. 


MYCOLOGY  REPORT 
H  J  Houghton 

1984  was  a  year  of  contrasts  and  will  be  remembered  for  the  drought  cond¬ 
itions  during  most  of  the  summer.  The  winter  of  1983/4  did  not  produce  much  rain¬ 
fall,  and  the  spring  was  dry,  with  some  rain  at  the  end  of  May.  This  was  followed 
by  a  long  drought  until  well  into  September.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  mainly 
mild  with  a  mixture  of  rain,  shine  and  heavy  dews,  with  little  frost  and  no  snow 
until  after  Christmas.  The  numbers  of  fungi  reflected  the  weather  conditions, 
and  the  Lawyers'  Wig  (Coprinus  comatus)  was  recorded  in  several  locations  as  late 
as  December  23rd. 


The  earliest  meeting  at  Stubton  Hall  in  SK84  produced  one  specimen  only  of 
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Loose  Smut  of  Barley  (Ustilago  segetum  var  tritici). 

A  group  of  members  visited  Denton  Reservoir  and  Canal  Bank  in  SK83  on  the 
12th  May,  and  very  dry  conditions  appertained.  The  reservoir  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  at  least  8  feet  below  normal,  and  the  normally  flooded  willows  stood  high 
and  dry.  However,  specimens  of  18  species  were  found,  11  being  new  to  SK83.  They 
were  mostly  on  wood,  and  included  Lentinus  tigrinus,  only  once  recorded  in  the 
County  previously  by  W  N  Cheeseman  in  1925,  Rigidoporus  ulmarius  on  a  dead  elm, 
and  Phellinus  igniarius  on  Willow. 

Conversely,  it  rained  heavily  for  most  of  the  meeting  at  Auster  Wood  on  the 
27th  May.  TF01  had  been  worked  poorly  in  the  past,  and  of  the  25  species  re¬ 
corded,  14  were  new  to  the  grid  square,  and  the  rest  were  new  to  the  wood  even 
though  they  were  common  species.  As  a  result,  a  few  members  made  another  visit 
on  the  29th  September,  and  one  new  County  record  (namely  Coprinus  lagopides,  from 
a  bonfire  site),  62  further  new  records  for  TF01 ,  and  12  new  to  the  wood,  were 
added . 

The  meeting  at  Nettleton  on  the  30th  May  took  place  in  very  dry  conditions, 
despite  which  new  records  of  16  common  species  were  made  in  little  worked  areas 
of  TF09  and  TF19.  Similar  very  dry  conditions  applied  on  the  16th  June  for  the 
meeting  in  Great  West  Wood  (TF17),  and  of  the  13  species  recorded,  two  only  were 
new  to  TF17  and  two  others  new  to  the  wood. 

Everywhere  was  parched  and  dusty  (apart  from  the  pits  themselves)  at  the 
Meeting  at  Barton  Pits  on  the  1st  July.  Four  common  rusts  only  were  found,  all 
being  new  to  TA02.  However,  Mr  J  Rowe  and  his  wife  attended  a  Meeting  of  the 
Trust  there  on  the  22nd  October,  and  were  able  to  collect  specimens  from  a  further 
30  species,  all  being  new  to  TA02 . 

New  Park  and  Austacre  Woods  were  also  very  dry  on  the  8th  July.  9  species 
were  recorded,  all  being  new  to  the  woods,  but  not  to  TF17.  Excellent  specimens 
of  Amanita  excelsa  and  Tricholomopsis  platyphylla  were  seen  and  photographed. 

There  had  been  a  minimal  fall  of  rain  before  the  meeting  at  Syston  Park  in 
SK94  on  the  12th  August,  and  that,  combined  with  heavy  dews  at  night,  was  no  doubt 
responsible  for  the  36  species  recorded.  These  included  the  Oak  killers  Laeti- 
porus  sulphureus  and  Ganoderma  adspersum.  One  myxomycete  new  to  the  County  was 
collected,  namely  *Stemonitis  lignicola,  with  18  fungi  new  to  SK94  and  16  new  to 
Syston  Park. 

Conditions  at  Nocton  Wood  on  the  8th  September  were  still  rather  dry.  The 
writer  was  unable  to  attend,  but  Mr  K  Rowland  supplied  a  list  of  the  common 
species  found,  43  in  all  (including  14  new  to  TF06  and  20  new  site  records  for 

the  wood.  Nocton  Wood  had  been  forayed  very  little  previously,  and  as  a  result 

of  Mr  Rowland's  list,  two  further  visits  were  made  by  Messrs  Rowe,  Rowland  and 
Houghton  on  the  3rd  and  the  31st  October.  The  resultant  list  provided  a  further 
59  new  records  for  TF06  and  63  new  to  the  wood  itself.  Included  in  this  list  was 
one  new  County  record  (Hygrophorus  dichrous) ,  and  other  notable  finds  were  the 
small,  cream  coloured ' Mycoacia  (Stenodon)  aurea,  and  the  two  ascomycetes  Lasio- 
sphaeria  ovina  (which  resembles  a  myxomycete  at  first  sight),  and  the  very  tiny 
Cyathicula  coronata,  whose  cup  resembles  a  crown  with  very  long  spikes,  both  on 
vegetable  debris.  Leptopodia  elastica  was  present,  and  the  myxomycetes  found  in¬ 
cluded  the  white  Mucilago  Crustacea  and  the  flesh  coloured  Arcyria  incarnata. 

The  small,  yellow  Nolanea  icterina,  whose  smell  is  variously  described  as  like 

bananas,  raspberries  or  Oil  of  Wintergreen ! ,  was  found  for  the  first  time  since 
I  B  Robinson  recorded  it  at  Farthorpe  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  TF27. 
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However,  it  was  again  found  during  this  year  at  Laughton  Forest  (SE80),  Kirkby 
Moor  (TF26)  and  at  the  Autumn  Foray  in  St  Helens  Wood  (TF25). 

The  annual  foray  was  held  this  year  in  the  Tumby  Woods  on  the  13th  October, 
by  kind  permission  of,  and  considerable  help  from,  Sir  David  Hawley.  Three  of 
the  woods,  St  Helens  Wood  in  TF25  and  Fulsby  Wood  and  Haltham  Wood  in  TF26,  were 
visited  by  a  large  company  of  members.  In  all,  151  different  species  were  re¬ 
corded  and  a  number  were  recorded  in  two  or  all  of  the  woods,  giving  results  as 
follows : 


St  Helens  Wood  (TF25)  -  120  species 
Fulsby  Wood  (TF26)  -  69  species 
Haltham  Wood  (TF26)  -  36  species 

Sir  Henry  C  Hawley,  an  ancester  of  Sir  David  Hawley,  forayed  St  Helens  and 
Fulsby  Woods  very  extensively  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  and  his 
specimens  and  lists  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Kew  Herbarium.  These  were  the  only 
two  woods  on  his  estate  at  that  time,  and  since  records  were  then  based  on  the 
old  18-Division  system,  he  recorded  most  of  his  finds  simply  as  'Tumby',  with  a 
very  few  as  'Fulsby  Wood'  and  practically  none  as  'St  Helens  Wood'.  'Troy  Wood' 
and  'Haltham  Wood'  were  not  on  his  estate,  but  have  been  purchased  later.  However, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  118  species  recorded  at  this  year's  foray  are  in¬ 
cluded  on  Sir  Henry's  List. 

There  were  two  County  records  collected,  namely  Stilbella  bulbicola  (a  hypho- 
mycete)  in  Fulsby  Wood  and  a  resupinate  polypore,  ( Ceriporiopsis  gilvescens)  in 
Haltham  Wood.  Other  interesting  specimens  found  included  the  highly  coloured, 
black  staining  Boletus  erythropus,  the  Larch  Bolete  (guillus  grevillei) ,  14  diff¬ 
erent  Mycenas  (including  both  forms  of  M.  galopus,  many  parasitised,  and  11 
Lactarius  species.  There  were,  however,  few  Russulas.  All  in  all,  we  thus  had 
an  excellent  foray. 

Other  forays  were  undertaken  at  a  number  of  Trust  Reserves  and  other  sites 
by  Messrs  Rowe,  Rowland  and  Houghton.  They  included  Rigsby  and  Ailby  Woods, 
Woodhall  Spa  Wood  and  Golf  Course,  Kirkby  Moor,  Lynwode  Warren,  Potterhanworth 
Wood,  Willingham  Woods,  Burton  Pits,  Hartsholme  Park,  College  Wood,  Chambers  Wood, 
Laughton  Forest,  Holton  le  Moor,  Hoplands  Wood  and  others. 

Specimens  were  received  during  the  year  from  a  number  of  members  and  others, 
including  Mrs  A  Goodall,  Mrs  I  Weston,  Mrs  V  Lorand,  Mrs  J  Ostler  and  Mr  B 
Featherstone ,  as  well  as  the  usual  large  batches  from  Mr  &  Mrs  J  Rowe  and  Mr  K 
Rowland . 

From  all  the  above  activity,  the  total  records  (including  County,  Grid  Square 
and  Site  records)  have  reached  942,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  list  them  here, 
but  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  writer  of  this  report  if  necessary.  The 
break-down  is  as  follows: 

New  County  records  (as  detailed  below)  15 
New  10  Km  Grid  Square  records  386 
New  individual  Site  records  541 

942 


Most  of  these  records  were  of  common  species  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
an  area,  and  reflects  the  amount  of  work  done  by  those  members  interested  in 
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mycology,  rather  than  specimens  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  an  area,  as,  for 
example  instanced  in  the  remarks  for  Barton  Reedbed  and  Nocton  Wood  above.  In 
the  case  of  the  new  County  records,  specimens  have  been  preserved  wherever  poss¬ 
ible,  and  the  specimens  collected  have  been  photographed  in  fresh  condition. 

Finally,  our  thanks  must  be  expressed  to  a  number  of  people  from  whom  we  have 
received  assistance  in  the  identification  of  difficult  or  new  specimens  during 
the  year.  Dr  Bruce  Ing,  of  Chester  College  has  identified  several  myxomycetes 
for  us,  including  the  new  County  record.  Dr  G  M  Waterhouse  has  always  been  ready 
to  help  us,  and  through  her,  her  colleagues  at  Kew,  in  particular  Dr  D  A  Reid, 
Dr  D  N  Pegler  and  Dr  B  M  Spooner,  who  have  identified  numerous  fungi,  County  re¬ 
cords  and  others . 


List  of  New  County  Records  -  1984 


From  the  Annual  Foray 
( TF26 ) 


-  Ceriporiopsis  gilvescens  (Bres.)  Dorn. 
Stilbella  bulbicola  -  Hennings 


2, 

* 


-8- 

-8- 


# 


Others : 

Agaricus  lutosus  (F  H  M011er)  F  H  M011er- 
Ascobolus  carbonarius  Karst. 

Coprinus  lagopides  Karst. 

Hygrophorus  dichrous  K  &  R 
Tranzschelia  discolor  (Fuck.) 

Tranz .  &  Litv. 

Peziza  subumbrina  Boud. 

Peronospora  niessleana  Berl . 

Bactrydium  flavum  Kunze  &  Schw. 
Trichophaea  woolhopeia  (Cooke  &  Phil.) 

Boud . 

Stemonitis  lignicola  (Pers.  ex  Fr.) 

Nann . -Brem . 

Leptospora  rubella  Raben 
Doratomyces  (Stysanus)  stemonitis 
(Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Morton  &  Smith 
Potebniomyces  pyri  B.  &  Br. 


Lea  (SK88) 

Hoplands  Wd  (TF47) 
Auster  Wd  (TF01) 

Nocton  Wd  ( TF06 ) 

Willingham  (SK88) 
Woodhall  ( TF16 ) 

Lea  ( SK88 ) 

Callans  Lane  Wd  (TF02) 


-  Laughton  Forest  (SE80) 

-  Syston  Park  (SK94) 

-  Rigsby  Wood  (TF47) 

-  N  Hykeham  (SK96) 

-  N  Hykeham  (SK96) 


# 

-8- 


Identified  by  Dr  B  Ing 

Identified  by  Dr  G  M  Waterhouse  (or  through  her  at  Kew) 


BRYOLOGY  AND  LICHENOLOGY 
M  R  D  Seaward 

The  following  bryophyte  and  lichen  records  have  been  added  to  the  registers 
since  the  publication  of  A  Bryophyte  Check-list  for  Lincolnshire  (Seaward,  1983) 
and  the  up-date  published  in  Trans.  Lines . Nat . Un .  20:  107-108  (1982)  respectively. 

Mosses 


Polytrichum  piliferum  Hedw.  +  14 
Fissidens  adianthoides  Hedw.  +  11 
Dicranella  staphylina  Whitehouse  +  16 
Dicranoweisia  cirrata  (Hedw.)  Lindb.  +  11,  14 
Pottia  truncata  (Hedw.)  Furnr.  +  ±6 
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Barbula  convoluta  var.  commutata  (Jur.)  Husn.  Stamford  (16),  1978,  Jackson;  new 

county  record 
B . vinealis  Brid.  +  14 
Orthodontium  lineare  Schwaegr.  +  14 
Bryum  bicolor  Dicks.  +  14 
B.rubens  Mitt.  +  11 

Campylium  chrysophyllum  (Brid.)  J.  Lange  +  11 
Isothecium  myurum  Brid.  +  14 

Brachythecium  albicans  (Hedw.)  B.,S.  &  G.  +14 
Eurhynchium  swartzii  (Turn.)  Curn.  +  11 
Plagiothecium  curvifolium  Schlieph.  +  14 
P.sylvaticum  (Brid.)  B.,  S.  &  G.  +  14 

Hypnum  cupressiforme  var.  resupinatum  (Wils.)  Schimp .  +  11;  var.  lacunosum  Brid. 

_ 

Hepatics 


Marchantia  polymorpha  L .  +9 
Calypogeia  fissa  (L.)  Raddi  +  16 

Plagiochila  asplenioides  var.  major  Nees  +11,  14 
Lophocolea  heterophylla  (Schrad.)  Dum.  +9,  14 


Lichens 


churchyard  (17),  1976,  M  R  D  Seaward;  new 


Poelt  &  Follm.  see  D . massiliensis  f. 


Acarospora  fuscata  (Nyl.)  Arnold  +  2,3 
Aspicilia  contorta  (Hoffm. )  Krempelh.  +  13,  14 
Bacidia  sabuletorum  (Schreber)  Lettau  +  13 

B . umbrina  (Ach.)  Bausch.  see  Scoliciosporum  umbrinum 
Caloplaca  decipiens  (Arnold)  Jatta  +  5 

C. holocarpa  (Hoffm.)  Wade  +  2,  3 
C . saxicola  (Hoffm.)  Nordin  +  2,3 
C . teicholyta  (  Ach.)  Steiner  +3,  6,  13 
C .ulcerosa  Coppins  &  P.  James  Fosdyke 

county  record 

Candelariella  aurella  (Hoffm.)  Zahlbr.  +  £ 

C .  vitellina  (Hoffm.)  Mull.Arg.  +  1 
Collema  crispum  (Huds.)  Wigg.  +  2 

Dirina  stenhammarii  (Fr.  ex  Stenhammar)  _ 

sorediata 

D . massiliensis  f.  sorediata  (Mull.Arg.)  Tehler  +5,  6 

Gyalecta  jenensis  (Batsch)  Zahlbr.  The  Valley,  Ancaster  (15),  1982,  P  M  Lambley; 
new  county  record 

Haematomma  ochroleucum  var.  ochroleucum  (Necker)  Laundon  +  13 
Huilia  tuberculosa  (Sm.)  P.  James  +  2 
Lecania  erysibe  (Ach.)  Mudd.  +2,  3 

Lecanora  contorta  (Hoffm.)  Steiner  see  Aspicilia  contorta 

L.expallens  Ach.  +  2 

L.polytropa  (Hoffm.)  Rabenh.  +  3 

Lecidea  tumida  Massal.  see  Huilia  tuberculosa 

Lecidella  scabra  (Taylor)  Her tel  &  Leuckert  +  3 

L. fetigmatea  (Ach.)  Hertel  &  Leuckert  +  3 
Micarea  denigrata  (Fr.)  Hedl.  +  1 

M. nitschkeana  (Lahm  ex  Rabenh.)  Harm.  +  7 

Opegrapha  cinerea  Chev.  (syn.  0. vulgata  auct.)  South  Ormsby  (10),  1977,  BLS ;  new 
county  record 

Parmelia  elegantula  (Zahlbr.)  Szat.  Culverthorpe  Hall,  1982,  P  M  Lambley;  new 
county  record 
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P.glabratula  subsp.  fuliginosa  (Fr.  ex  Duby)  Laundon  +  2 

P ■ sulcata  Taylor  +  6 

Physcia  dubia  (Hoffm.)  Lettau  +  13 

Placynthium  nigrum  ( Huds . )  Gray  +  7 

Protoblastenia  rupestris  (Scop.)  Steiner  +  3 

Ramalina  farinacea  (L.)  Ach .  +  14 

Rhizocarpon  obscuratum  (Ach.)  Massal.  (incl.  var .  reductum  (Th.Fr.)  Eitner)  +  2 
Rinodina  teichophila  (Nyl.)  Arnold  +  2,  11;  vice-county  record 
Scoliciosporum  umbrinum  (Ach.)  Arnold  +  3 
Toninia  aromatica  (Sm.)  Massal.  +  6,  13 

Trapelia  obtegens  (Th.Fr.)  Hertel  Winteringham  churchyard  (2).  1982,  A  Henderson 

&  M  R  D  Seaward;  new  county  record 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  A  Henderson,  Mr  C Hutchinson,  Dr  P  E  Jackson,  Mr  C  Jukes 
Mr  P  M  Lambley  and  Professor  R  Turk  for  several  of  the  above  records,  and  to  Dr 
B  J  Coppins  for  the  identification/confirmation  of  the  more  critical  material. 


LEPIDOPTERA 
J  H  Duddington 


BUTTERFLIES 

Generally  speaking  1984  was  quite  good  for  butterflies  but  they  were  not  as 
prolific  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  spring  was  cold  and  wet  and  the  drought 
continued  into  the  summer.  Migrants  were  scarce,  quite  the  opposite  to  the  memor¬ 
able  year  lepidopterists  experienced  in  1983. 

The  Large  White  had  a  poor  year.  Observers  noticed  that  the  Green-Veined 
White  was  plentiful  over  a  long  period.  The  larvae  are  found  in  gardens  as  are 
the  larvae  of  the  Orange-tip  which  again  were  numerous  in  the  County. 

A  few  Clouded  Yellows  were  observed,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  might  have 
survived  our  winter  in  one  of  their  early  stages.  I  observed  one  (the  pale  form) 
on  2nd  September  in  Messingham  Nature  Reserve.  Mrs  Rees  reported  a  Clouded  Yellow 
in  her  Scunthorpe  garden  on  the  19th,  20,  21,  27th  September  and  again  on  the  10th 
October  (probably  the  same  insect)  .  Mr  T  Mason  and  Mr  C  Hogg  on  the  14th  October 
saw  four  fine  specimens  on  the  road  verge  leading  to  the  car  park  in  Chambers 
Wood.  He  mentions  the  unusual  sight  of  a  Brimstone  and  Clouded  Yellow  on  the  same 
small  flower  of  Hawkweed.  Another  individual  was  sighted  at  Swinderby. 

"The  immigration  of  lepidoptera  to  the  British  Isles  in  1983"  by  R  F  Brether- 
ton  and  J  M  Chalmers  Hunt  estimates  well  over  13,000  individuals  covered  by  their 
records.  In  1947  the  great  Clouded  Yellow  year  an  estimated  30,000  were  recorded. 
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The  Brimstone  is  now  observed  in  large  numbers  and  reaches  the  Humber. 
Larvae  were  numerous  on  alder  buckthorn  in  Epworth  Turbary. 

The  Browns  had  a  good  year  especially  the  Ringlet  which  was  widespread  and 
numerous . 

Speckled  Wood  occurred  in  very  large  numbers  in  Chambers  Wood  on  30th  May, 
and  was  plentiful  in  Stainfield  Wood  on  12th  August.  Some  were  still  about  on 
9th  September. 

Wall  butterfly  had  a  poor  first  brood  but  more  were  recorded  in  August.  In 
the  ironstone  workings  around  the  Scunthorpe  steelworks  the  Grayling  is  spreading 
rapidly.  On  the  17th  July  Mrs  P  Lyon  told  me  she  had  seen  the  Grayling  at 
Bagmore.  I  investigated  the  area  and  found  them  on  bramble  blossom.  They  were 
very  small  specimens.  A  colony  was  observed  on  a  grassy  area  planted  with  small 
trees  near  Winterton  Road  Lake  on  the  9th  August.  These  were  normal  in  size. 
Mrs  V  Wilkin  reported  seeing  the  species  on  the  19th  July  near  Dragonby . 

Mr  Rex  Johnson,  Mr  E  Mason  and  Mr  P  Cawdell  all  reported  large  numbers  of 
the  Large  Heath  at  the  beginning  of  July  on  Crowle  Waste.  Let  us  hope  this  north¬ 
ern  species  continues  to  prosper  in  its  only  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside 
habitat . 

The  Small  and  Large  Skippers  were  numerous,  the  latter  being  on  the  wing  over 
a  very  long  period.  Dingy  Skipper  were  very  numerous  in  Little  Scrubbs  Meadow 
on  the  30th  May  and  one  was  sighted  in  Great  West  Wood  none  seen  in  South  Humber¬ 
side.  Grizzled  Skipper  were  very  numerous  in  Little  Scrubbs  Meadow,  Kirkby  Moor 
and  Moor  Farm  on  the  9th  June. 

Mr  P  Cawdell  first  sighted  the  Essex  Skipper  on  23rd  July  on  the  Southrey 
to  Bardney  railway  line.  In  this  habitat  on  3rd  August  he  examined  25  Small 
Skippers  of  which  six  were  Essex. 

Four  species  of  Hairstreak  were  again  sighted.  Purple  Hairstreak  was  found 
extensively  in  suitable  areas  in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside  not  only  in 
woods  but  also  on  isolated  oaks  down  country  lanes.  This  species  has  certainly 
extended  its  range  in  South  Humberside,  I  have  found  imago,  ova  and  larvae  plenti¬ 
ful. 


Brown  Hairstreak  were  reported  from  Bardney  Woodlands ,  ( imago  and  ova  obser¬ 
ved)  Great  West  wood  and  Stapleford  Wood  on  the  Notts/Lincs  border.  On  a  BBCS 
Meeting  along  the  east  coast  on  10th  June  Green  Hairstreak  were  numerous.  A 
colony  from  Laughton  Forest  was  reported  to  me  which  will  need  confirmation. 

The  Lincolnshire  branch  of  the  BBCS  made  a  White  Letter  Hairstreak  survey 
in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside  and  found  the  imagines  at  two  locations  but 
numbers  were  small.  Many  of  the  large  elms  are  now  dead  but  some  hedgerows  have 
many  saplings  which  need  close  investigation. 

The  Holly  Blue  was  seen  this  year  by  Mr  R  S  M  Pilcher  at  South  Thoresby  on 
3rd  September  and  a  week  later  when  he  was  held  up  by  the  traffic  lights  in 
Spalding.  Another  one  was  seen  by  Mr  Tony  Smith  on  the  north  side  of  Boston. 

It  was  another  very  good  year  for  the  Common  Blue.  They  are  increasing 
everywhere.  Enormous  numbers  present  in  Burton  Pits  on  30th  June  and  on  8th  July 
in  Southrey  Wood.  There  were  still  some  about  in  Messingham  Nature  Reserve  at 
the  end  of  September. 
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The  generally  plentiful  Small  Copper  had  a  moderate  year,  although  on  9th 
June  at  Kirkby  Moor  they  were  abundant.  Mr  P  Cawdell  photographed  a  variety  with 
dark  suffusion  on  27th  August. 

At  long  last  I  can  record  a  fritillary  in  Lincolnshire.  A  Dark  Green  Friti¬ 
llary  was  observed  by  Mr  Brian  Redman  at  Kirkby  Moor  Nature  Reserve  near  Woodhall 
Spa.  Another  one  was  sighted  near  Bourne.  Mrs  C  Brant  observed  on  10th  August 
what  she  thought  was  a  Dark  Green  Fritillary  flying  over  a  meadow  at  "Acre  House" 
Normanby-le-Wold,  she  had  just  returned  from  Sweden  where  they  were  quite  common 
in  the  woods  there. 

The  Vanessids  were  not  as  plentiful  as  last  year.  The  Peacock  was  seen  in 
reasonable  numbers  on  buddleias.  Red  Admiral  was  very  scarce  this  year,  notably 
in  Lincolnshire  but  also  the  whole  of  the  South  of  England.  A  very  interesting 
observation  came  from  Dr  P  Riley,  in  late  August  at  Double  Rivers  near  Crowle. 
He  counted  over  30  on  a  dull  day  resting  together  with  wings  closed  on  ivy  growing 
on  the  ground  in  a  spinney.  He  was  able  to  pick  some  of  them  up  because  they  were 
torpid . 

Numbers  of  Small  Tortoiseshell  built  up  in  August  and  covered  the  buddleias. 
Mr  Sam  Bos  told  me  he  found  over  40  Small  Tortoiseshell  in  a  large  glasshouse 
containing  the  single  chrysanthemum.  Blue-tits  nested  there  too.  They  would  fly 
swiftly  through  the  flowers,  and  many  butterflies  were  caught  and  eaten.  I 
noticed  sparrows  and  wasps  attacking  butte rflies  on  buddleias .  I  picked  up  many 
stung  Tortoiseshell  and  put  them  in  a  cardboard  box  and  about  half  recovered. 
When  they  were  released  they  were  very  unsteady.  Spiders  built  many  webs  in 
strategic  positions  among  the  flowers.  Late  record  7th  December. 

Very  few  migrant  Painted  Lady  butterflies  occurred,  one  from  Lincoln  seen 
by  Mr  G  Posnett  and  another  recorded  on  the  21st  July  by  Miss  Godfrey. 

The  Comma  is  definitely  spreading  and  increasing  in  numbers  and  has  now 
reached  the  Humber.  The  best  count  was  13  different  individuals  seen  feeding  on 
bramble  on  the  Southrey  to  Bardney  Railway  line.  Two  adult  Comma  and  two  fully 
grown  larvae  feeding  on  nettle  were  observed  at  a  LNU  field  meeting  on  the  16th 
June  in  Great  West  Wood. 

White  Admirals  are  still  increasing  in  numbers.  Over  20  were  reported  at 
one  time  in  Stainfield  Wood.  Mr  Tony  Smith  remarked  they  were  more  common  than 
he  had  ever  seen  them  in  Lincolnshire.  He  photographed  a  tatty  specimen  of 
Variety  nigrina.  This  aberration  is  devoid  of  the  usual  white  upperside  markings. 
Pre-hibernation  larvae  were  also  found  on  the  27th  September. 

One  Camberwell  Beauty,  a  Scandinavian  species,  was  observed  by  Mr  R  Lambert 
on  12th  August  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bird  trap  at  Gibraltar  Point. 

MOTHS 


For  moths  it  has  not  been  a  good  year.  The  cold  wet  spring  seems  to  have 
been  bad  for  many  of  the  early  species. 

The  migrants  also  had  a  poor  year,  probably  because  weather  conditions  were 
not  favourable  for  migration.  Sugar  did  not  appear  to  be  an  attraction  in  the 
Autumn.  Mr  REM  Pilcher  has  seen  just  under  500  species  this  year  running 
usually  three  traps  and  sometimes  seven.  At  times  he  had  two  thousand  specimens 
to  examine.  On  the  night  of  10th  July  one  trap  had  637  individuals  and  the  other 
traps  were  equally  full. 
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I  visited  Wickenby  Wood  on  the  21st  April.  It  was  a  pleasant  sunny  day  and 
the  very  local  light  Orange  Underwing  Archiearis  notha  was  on  the  wing  in  numbers. 
This  must  be  its  most  northerly  habitat.  They  come  down  from  the  aspens  to  settle 
on  wet  patches  in  the  rides  and  were  accompanied  by  the  more  widespread  Orange 
Underwing  Archieoris  parthenies  a  birch  feeder  Mr  A  E  Smith  also  observed  the 
Light  Orange  Underwing  in  Callows  Lane  wood  on  the  4th  April. 

The  Poplar  Hawk  Laothoe  populi  and  the  Eyed  Hawk  Simerinthus  ocollata  were 
widespread  being  plentiful  in  the  larvaal  stage.  Light  did  not  attract  the  usual 
numbers  of  Large  Elephant  Hawk,  Deilephila  elpenor.  I  did  not  receive  many  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Lime  Hawk  Mimas  tiliae .  Mr  G  Trinder  reported  one  emerging  among 
birch  on  Epworth  Turbary,  (the  usual  food  plant  being  lime  or  elm). 

Several  Humming-bird  Hawk  Moths  Macroglossum  stellatarum  turned  up  at  Barton, 
Goxhill,  Burton  and  Stickford.  Mr  Pilcher  observed  two  at  dianthis  blooms  in  his 
South  Thoresby  garden.  I  found  larvae  and  ova  of  the  local  Broad-bordered  Bee 
Hawk  Hemaris  luciformis  very  numerous  on  honeysuckle  in  its  Twigmore  habitat. 
They  prefer  to  oviposit  on  low  bushy  honeysuckle.  One  one  Convolvulus  Hawk  Moth 
Herse  convolvuli  was  found  although  a  fully  grown  larva  was  picked  up  at  Marsh 
Chapel  21st  July  ready  for  pupation.  It  was  given  to  Mr  Rex  Johnson,  and  the  moth 
emerged  successfully  in  September.  This  migrant  is  frequent  most  years  but  larvae 
are  rarely  found. 

Deaths  Head  Hawk  Acherontia  atropos  larvae  were  turned  out  by  a  potato 
spinner  at  North  Somercotes  on  3rd  September  from  the  unsprayed  border  of  a  potato 
field.  Others  were  recorded  from  the  Epworth  area. 

Seven  Pine  Hawk  Hyloicus  pinastri  came  to  light  at  Kirkby  Moor  on  the  29th 
July.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  recorded  habitat  in  Lincolnshire  probably  there 
are  other  pine  woods  where  it  occurs.  The  moths  rest  on  pine  boles  about  10ft 
from  the  ground  where  their  cryptic  colouring  makes  them  difficult  to  see. 

Mrs  V  Wilkin  captured  a  battered  female  Rosy  Wave  Scopula  emutario  on  the 
Saltfleetby  Saltings  which  produced  22  ova.  At  the  time  of  writing  I  have  some 
of  the  small  larvae  hibernating  in  the  fridge. 

The  Scandinavian  immigrant  form  of  the  Great  Brocade  Eurois  occulta  occurred 
at  South  Thoresby  and  in  the  Rothampstead  trap  at  Gibraltar  Point.  The  British 
home  for  the  species  is  in  Scotland  areas  around  Scunthorpe  are  the  habitat  for 
the  Scarce  Vapourer  Orgyria  secens .  This  is  an  endangered  species  with  numbers 
reduced  to  critical  levels.  There  is  only  one  other  habitat  in  Yorkshire. 

A  Small  Autumnal  Carpet  Oporinia  f iligrammaria  was  taken  by  Mr  Pilcher  at 
South  Thoresby  on  8th  October.  There  are  only  two  previous  records  for  the 
County.  Mr  G  Haggett  took  one  at  Lissington.  It  is  a  northern  moorland  species, 
Lissington  is  near  Linwood  Warren  where  this  species  may  well  occur.  Mr  K  Saville 
at  Dunholme  captured  a  Juniper  Carpet  Thora  juniperata.  We  have  few  records,  but 
this  species  is  extending  its  range  no  doubt  due  to  garden  plantings  of  its  local 
food  plant. 

Other  interesting  species 


Yellow-barred  Brindle  Acasis  viretata  S  Thoresby,  Kirkby  Moor,  Hoplands  Wood  REMP 
Sharpe  Angle  Peacock  Semiothisa  alternaria  Saltfleetby,  Gibraltar  Point, 

S  Thoresby  REMP 
Greet  Prominent  Peridea  anceps  Hatton  (7  June)  REMP 
Buff  Footman  Eilema  deplana  Gibraltar  Point  (16  August)  REMP 
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Coast  Dart  Euxoa  cursoria  Gibraltar  Point  REMP 

Haworths  Crescent  Celaena  hawworthic  Crowle  Wood  (17  August)  JHD 
Barred  Chestnut  Diarsia  dahlii  Scotton  Common  (14  September)  JHD 
Stout  Dart  Spaelotis  ravide  Scotton  Common  (18  August)  JHD 
Heart  &  Club  Argrotis  clavis  S  Thoresby,  Gib  Point,  Hoplands  Wood  REMP 
Lunar  Marbled  Brown  Drymonie  ruficornis  Woodhall  (23  May)  REMP 
Barred  Hook-tip  Drepana  cultrario  S  Thoresby,  Muckton  REMP 
Deep  Brown  Rustic  Aporophyla  lutulenta  Scotton  Common  (14  September)  JHD 
Marveille-du-jour  Griposia  aprilina  Sweeting  Thorns  (26  September)  BE 
Ruddy  Highflyer  Hydriomena  ruberta  Crowle  Waste  JHD 
False  Mocha  Cyclophora  porata  Hatton  (7  June)  S  Thoresby  (9  August)  REMP 
Satin  Wave  Idaea  Subsericeata  Kirkby  Moor  (9  August)  REMP 
Dwarf  Cream  Wave  Idaea  fuscovenosa  Saltfleetby  (19  June,  July)  Gib  Trap 

Washingboro  RS,  REMP 

Lesser  Cream  Wave  Scopula  immutata  Messingham  Nature  Reserve  (29  July)  JHD 
Blotched  Emerald  Comibaena  pustulata  Whisby  (7  July)  RS 
Silver  Hook  Eustrotia  uncula  Twigmore  (21  July)  JHD 
Fern  Carpet  Horisma  tersata  Saltfleetby  &Theddlethorpe  around  Clematis  REMP 
Slender  Pug  Eupithecia  interbata  (larvae)  Wickenby  REMP 
Valorian  Pug  Eupithecia  Valerianata  (larvae)  Saltfleetby  REMP 
Pimpernel  Pug  Eupithecia  pumpinellata  South  Thoresby  (July)  REMP 
Local  Chalk  Carpet  Ortholita  perbolata  Kirton  Quarries  (11  July)  JHD 
Dotted  Rustic  Thyacia  simulans  Scunthorpe  (14  September)  JHD 
Large  Marbled  Tortrix  Nycteola  revayana  Motter  Wood  (6  May)  HEB 
Shore  Wainscot  Leucaria  litoralis  Gibraltar  Point  REMP 
The  Suspected  Parasticklis  suspecta  South  Thoresby,  Muckton  REMP 
Barred  Yellow  Xanthia  aurago  South  Thoresby  REMP 

Yellow-line  Quaker  Agrochola  macilenta  South  Thoresby  (October)  REMP 
Nut-tree  Tuffett  Colocosia  coryli  South  Thoresby  (6  May,  16  September)  REMP 
Marsh  Buff  Hydrillula  palustris  Gibraltar  Trap  (16  June)  REMP 
Old  Lady  Morna  maura  South  Thoresby  (1  Sept)  Gibraltar  trap  (16  August)  REMP 
Orange  Sallow  Xanthia  citrage  South  Thoresby  (September)  REMP 
Varied  Coronet  Hadena  compta  Washingboro  (19  June)  Boston  (28  July)  AES,  RS 


In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  following :- 

Mrs  V  Wilkin,  Mrs  C  Brant,  Mrs  P  Lyon,  Miss  C  Godfrey,  Mrs  R  M  Rowe,  Mr  R  Johnson, 
Mr  S  van  den  Bos,  Mr  R  Pilcher,  Mr  E  A  Smith,  Mr  G  Posnett,  Mr  &  Mrs  A  E  Binding, 
Mr  J  Redshaw,  Mr  E  Mason,  Mr  C  Hogg,  Mr  P  N  Cawdell,  Mr  V  Knight,  Mr  H  E  Beaumont, 
Mr  B  Wilkinson,  Mr  P  Morrell,  Mr  R  Skelton,  Mr  G  Askew,  Mrs  P  Absam,  Mr  B  Redman, 
Mr  Dean,  Mr  G  Steeles. 


VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 
M  Johnson 

MAMMALIA 

The  first  mammal  records  of  the  year  were  sent  in  by  Mrs  Jane  Ostler  who  reported 
that  a  yellownecked  mouse  had  been  caught  in  a  mouse  trap  in  a  house  in  North 
Witham. 


A  stoat  in  ermine  had  also  been  sighted  in  Bourne  Woods  on  February  26th. 
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Roger  Goy  also  sent  in  a  report  on  two  stoats  seen  chasing  hares  on  the  Baston 
Fen  reserve,  the  stoats  were  later  seen  swimming  across  the  marsh. 

Weasels  were  observed  at  Bardney,  West  Ashby  and  in  Wickenby  Wood  where  a 
weasel  was  seen  leading  four  small  young  ones  along  a  path  through  the  wood. 

Other  sightings  from  localities  in  north  Lincolnshire  were  received  from  Mrs 
V  Wilkin  and  in  south  Lincolnshire  from  J  East. 

New  records  on  mink  sightings  came  from  Stixwould  and  Donnington-on-Bain . 

Badgers  both  adults  and  cubs  were  watched  and  photographed,  details  given 
at  the  LNU  section  officers'  reports  meeting. 

Records  on  grey  squirrels  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  county  but  I  would 
very  much  like  to  hear  from  anyone  with  recent  sightings  of  red  squirrels 
as  these  attractive  creatures  seem  to  be  very  rare  in  their  known  habitats 
now . 

Hedgehogs  records  of  deaths  on  the  roads  were  received  well  into  November. 

A  water  shrew  was  observed  hunting  insects  on  a  ditchside  in  Newball  Wood 
on  May  21st  and  a  pygmy  shrew  seen  walking  along  a  path  in  College  Wood. 

I  received  a  number  of  new  harvestmouse  records  from  the  Minting  area  during 
October . 

BATS 

records  of  the  two  commonest  species,  pipistrelle  and  Longeared  continue 
to  come  in  from  various  parts  of  the  county  and  a  colony  of  noctule  bats  was 
discovered  in  the  old  nesting  hole  of  a  green  woodpecker  in  a  beech  tree  situated 
in  Sudbrooke  Park. 

REPTILIA 


Adders  and  common  lizards  were  again  reported  from  the  well  known  areas  in 
Scotton  and  at  Kirkby  Moor. 

Grass  snakes  recorded  at  Bardney,  Minting,  Messingham,  West  Ashby  and  Stainfield. 
AMPHIBIA 

Frogs  seen  gathering  in  a  garden  pond  at  Colsterworth  March  4th  J  Ostler. 

March  11th  Frogspawn  found  in  a  pond  near  Woodhall. 

April  21st  Toads  gathering  to  spawn  in  pond  near  Boughton  Moor  heard  croaking 
loudly . 

June  Numerous  young  toads  and  frogs  seen  in  pond  near  Messingham. 

Smooth  and  crested  newts  observed  in  ponds  at  Minting  and  Fiskerton. 
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A  BREEDING  BIRDS  SURVEY  OF  ANCASTER  VALLEY  1984  (Grid  Ref  SK  985433) 

D  R  George 

Ancaster  Valley  is  situated  just  to  the  south  of  Ancaster  off  the  Grantham 
-Sleaford  road.  The  reserve  was  acquired  by  the  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside 
Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  as  an  important  limestone  grassland  area  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  fauna  and  flora. 

Most  of  the  east  side  of  the  valley  is  covered  in  deciduous  woodland,  and 

the  northern  section  still  retains  dense  lower  scrub  making  access  difficult. 

Further  into  the  valley,  management  of  the  reserve  has  cleared  and  then  replanted 

the  woodland  creating  in  the  short  term,  a  different  character  of  habitat.  On 

the  west  side  of  the  valley  and  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  reserve,  dense  areas 
of  gorse  are  to  be  found.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  control  this  to  allow  the 
grassland  to  regenerate. 

Open  arable  farmland  bounds  the  valley  on  all  sides.  Due  to  the  steep  nature 
of  the  sides  of  the  reserve,  and  the  sharp  break  of  slope  at  the  top  of  the 
valley,  it  was  not  possible  to  monitor  bird  activity  outside  the  reserve,  to  det¬ 
ermine  the  extent  to  which  territories  on  the  edge  of  the  survey  area  may  intrude 
over  into  the  farm  land. 

The  survey  was  conducted  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology  in  their  Common  Birds  Census  instructions.  Visit  maps  on  the  scale 
of  1:2500  were  used  to  record  in  the  field.  Species  maps  were  prepared  and 
numbers  of  territories  calculated  according  to  BTO  criteria.  Six  main  meetings 
by  the  Ornithology  Section  gave  a  basis  of  data  for  the  survey  between  25th  March 
and  10th  June  1984.  All  the  meetings  were  well  supported,  and  thanks  are  due  to 
members  for  their  enthusiastic  efforts  in  collecting  the  relevant  information. 

Appendix  1  gives  a  list  of  all  species  monitored  in  the  survey  area.  Details 
of  territories  identified  in  the  Valley  are  given  below. 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos 

A  mallard's  nest  containing  eleven  eggs  was  found  under  bramble  and  grass  on  the 
western  side  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley.  This  was  well  over  a  kilometre 
from  the  nearest  water,  a  small  pond  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley. 

Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix 

Two  nests  containing  ten  and  fourteen  eggs  respectively  were  found  in  late  April. 
Wood  Pigeon  Columba  palumbus 

One  pair  of  wood  pigeons  held  territory  in  woodland  at  the  southern  edge  of  the 
'  Similarly  one  pair  each  of  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaocto,and  Turtle 
Streptopelia  turtur  held  territory. 

Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus 

Both  male  and  female  were  heard  within  the  valley  at  the  end  of  April.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  was  the  'water-bubbling  trill'  of  the  female. 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopus  major 


This  species  was  both  seen  and  heard  on  a  number  of  occasons 


Considerable  evi- 
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dence  of  previous  woodpecker  activity  was  found,  but  very  little  of  a  recent  char¬ 
acter,  certainly  not  enough  to  confirm  breeding. 

Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes 

Seven  territories  were  established,  the  majority  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  woodland 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley. 

Dunnock  Prunella  modularis 

Nine  territories  were  distributed  the  length  of  the  reserve.  The  highest  den¬ 
sities  were  found  in  the  hedgerows  running  along  the  field  boundaries  on  the  west¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  reserve. 

Robin  Erithacus  rubecula 

Eight  territories  established  throughout  the  woodland  area,  with  the  birds  in¬ 
cluding  adjacent  grassland  within  their  individual  territories. 

Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

Ten  territories  established  with  evidence  of  successful  breeding  in  eight  of  them. 
Territories  were  centred  either  on  field  boundaries  or  on  the  edge  of  the  wood¬ 
land. 

Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos 

Seven  pairs  of  birds  with  confirmation  of  nesting  in  four  territories.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  followed  a  similar  pattern  to  the  blackbird. 

Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca 

Positive  evidence  of  nesting  with  an  adult  seen  carrying  food. 

Blaokcap  Sylvia  atricapilla 

Two  territories  were  established,  one  at  each  end  of  the  woodland.  Both  were  in 
dense  scrub  vegetation,  and  the  territories  were  small. 

Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus 

There  was  a  high  density  within  the  valley,  with  breeding  proved  in  three  of  the 
seven  territories.  Each  territory  included  the  edge  of  the  woodland  canopy  and 
an  area  of  the  grassed  valley  floor. 

Goldcrest  Regulus  regulus 

A  pair  was  seen  early  in  the  season  in  dense  vegetation  at  the  entrance  to  the 
valley.  There  were  not  enough  sightings  to  confirm  a  territory. 

Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata 

One  pair  arrived  late  in  May  and  established  a  territory. 

Long-tailed  Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus 

One  breeding  territory  was  established.  This  covered  over  half  a  kilometre  of 
the  woodland  area. 
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Marsh  Tit  Parus  palustris,  Willow  Tit  Parus  montanus ,  and  Coal  Tit  Parus  ater 
were  all  identified  within  the  survey  area,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  define 
specific  territories. 

Blue  Tit  Parus  caeruleus 

Six  territories  were  confirmed  within  the  woodland  area.  This  was  perhaps  a  lower 
density  than  might  have  been  expected.  This  is  partially  explained  by  the  use 
by  this  species  of  the  edge  of  the  woodland  which  is  particularly  visible  from 
the  valley  floor,  giving  an  enhanced  impression  of  their  true  density. 

Great  Tit  Parus  major 

Four  territories  were  established,  each  one  covering  a  large  area  of  woodland  and 
birds  were  also  occasionally  seen  to  fly  across  the  width  of  the  valley. 

Treecreeper  Certhia  familiaris 

One  pair  was  definitely  with  territory,  but  although  there  was  the  possibiliity 
of  a  second,  there  was  not  enough  data  to  confirm  this. 

Jay  Garrulus  glandarius 

This  specie  was  noted  on  three  occasions  within  the  valley. 

Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 

One  pair  held  territory  in  the  established  part  of  the  mature  woodland  with  heavy 
ground  vegetation. 

Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs 

Six  territories  were  identified  with  breeding  confirmed  in  two  of  them.  The 
highest  density  was  found  in  the  densest  part  of  the  woodland. 

Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris 

Four  territories  established  within  the  woodland  area. 

Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina 


As  a  colonial  breeder  this  species  is  difficult  to  monitor.  The  data  indicated 
four  separate  groups  of  birds  with  up  to  eight  birds  in  each  group.  These  were 
concentrated  in  the  areas  of  the  valley  where  gorse  is  still  predominant. 

Redpoll  Carduelis  flammea 

No  sightings  of  this  species  were  made  in  the  valley  except  where  they  were  ident¬ 
ified  flying  over. 

Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula 

Two  pairs  were  seen  to  create  territories,  one  at  either  end  of  the  valley  in  the 
woodland. 
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Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella 

This  species  more  than  any  other  demonstrated  the  importance  of  specific  habitat 
requirements.  Seven  of  the  nine  territories  were  centred  on  the  hedgerow  at  the 
western  end  of  the  valley.  As  such,  the  individual  territory  was  elongated  in 
character.  The  other  two  territories  were  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  where 
hedgerow  and  scrub  predominates.  In  this  area  the  territories  extended  from  one 
side  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  giving  a  different  pattern  of  distribution.  Owl 
pellets  were  identified  for  both  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba,  and  Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco, 
though  neither  species  was  sighted  during  the  count  periods.  A  Kestrel  was  also 
seen  on  a  couple  of  occasions  over  the  reserve. 
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CORRECTIONS 

Unfortunately  some  essential  annotations  were  omitted  from  two  figures  in  'An 
ecological  study  of  Twigmoor  Warren'  in  Trans . Lines . Nat . Un .  21:  41-46  (1984). 
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